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Co Jean Giraudouv 


By JEAN ANOUILH 


Fortunate are those young men who have had masters! 

Fortunate are the nervous youngsters who went and rang door- 
bells and received with flushed faces the encouraging word from 
the man whom they admired! 


I grew up without any masters; in the years around 1928, I had 
a warm place in my heart for Claudel and I carried dog-eared 
copies of Shaw and Pirandello in my pockets, and yet, I was all 
alone. Alone with the anguish of one soon to be twenty years old, 
with a love for the theatre, and all the awkwardness of youth. Who 
would divulge to me the secret in those days in which only well- 
made plays were performed? Musset, Marivaux reread a thousand 
times? They were too far off. They were from an era already 
fabulous in which spoken French still had periods and commas, 
from an era in which the very sentences danced. And yet, there 
was a secret, a secret doubtless lost for a long time and which I 
was much too small ever to find again by myself. Eighteen years 
old! And my studies which were already becoming hazy, and a 
livelihood to earn somehow, and this anguish, these stiff fingers. 
Of course, Claudel before me was to have found the secret again 
or rather he had found another one, one suited only to him; but he 
was like a great inaccessible statue, a saint of wood upon a moun- 
tain whom one could ask for nothing. 


It was then that an incomparable springtime came, warming and 
bringing into flower the Avenue Montaigne. 

In all of my life, I believe that I shall never again see such chest- 
nut trees, such balminess in the air. There were evenings when, in 
those lights which tinted the leaves above with blue, I pressed 
close to the gods, when I joined in the bustling throng of long auto- 
mobiles, of women in evening clothes, in that sudden perfection 
which everything took on for me in that corner of Paris. 

Oh the exits from Siegfried . . . Dear Giraudoux, who will tell 
you now, since I never dared or wished to tell you, what strange 
encounters of despair and the harshest joy, of pride and the ten- 
derest humility, took place in this young man who stumbled down 
from the upper gallery of the Comédie des Champs-Elysées? 

Because of you that avenue and that thoroughfare, isolated by 
invisible signs in the midst of a detestable quarter, will always re- 
main for me the streets of my village. Nowadays, I never pass 
through this landscape, zigzagging between the white barriers of 
the war and my memories, without being inundated with hap- 
piness. 
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The theatre, my life of beauty (oh the terrace of the “Francis” 
where Jouvet and Renoir would sit and drink and behind which 
I imagined God knows what sort of lavish display!), poetry, indeed, 
the inaccessible, caused me to choose my domicile between the 
Métro Alma and the Plaza Hotel, in that almost spa-like elegance, 
with its women in diamonds in the warm shadows, its men in white 
dress-shirts. In the heat of a precocious summer, what chateau 
suddenly loomed forth from amidst the middle-class barracks, and 
what entertainment was presented there which compelled this 
young fellow to remain there, without the strength to leave, after 
everyone else had left? 

Even though others have found their poetry in the quiet streets 
of a sleepy town, along the banks of a still lake, under the vaults 
of a church or forest, in a poetic setting, my poetry was to have its 
rendez-vous with me, because of you, in that Parisian landscape for 
rich foreigners with its accessory figures scarcely suited to please 
me. 

I still know Siegfried by heart, dear Giraudoux. Did I tell you 
that at the only dinner which I had with you, the only time when 
I was with you for more than five minutes? Did I tell you that I 
can still imitate all the voices? Boverio as Zelten, “It is you, dark- 
skinned brachycephalic one, with too many spectacles and too many 
woolen waistcoats?” and Bouquet, the poor Bouquet, “Son of 
Arminius, Glutton of carnage, itis I. . .” and Jouvet-Fontgeloy, 
whose accent of a “Hussard general of death” you’d swear was 
authentic, and their patron—just a minute now—“is never far 
away.” And Renoir and Bogaert and Valentine and the inimitable 
Simon himself as the customs inspector. 

Dear Giraudoux, I didn’t tell you something else, it was the 
evening of Siegfried that I understood. As a consequence, I was to 
enter into a long night from which I have not yet completely 
emerged, from which, perhaps, I shall never emerge, but it is be- 
cause of those spring evenings in 1928 when I, the only spectator, 
wept, even at the amusing dialogue, that I have been able to move 
somewhat out of myself. 

Then came Amphitryon, Intermezzo, both farther from me; then, 
irritated with the man who produced them and intransigent as 
innocence is wont to be, I no longer saw your plays performed. I 
would read them, overwhelmed, without opera décor, without glit- 
ter, without excess of magic tricks, without that imposing air of 
gala which your premiéres always managed to take on somewhat 
too lavishly. I would talk about them with Pitoéffi—my other mas- 
ter, but with whom I was on familiar terms—who regretted so 
much your admirable Eléctre and then, finally, I experienced that 
tender despair a last time with Ondine. 
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When Jouvet—detested (I was his secretary) and then suddenly 
pardoned for so much just nobleness of spirit—lay down in his 
black armor upon that long grey stone, a despair rent me which I 
shall never forget. 

It was not only too beautiful, it not only made ridiculous every- 
thing I had wanted to do, it was tender, solemn, and definitive like 
a farewell. I had a very certain feeling about it: the farewell of 
Hans to Ondine took on the meaning of another farewell which 
wrenched my heart. It was the time of the phony war and we 
dreamt about lives in danger. I believed, naively, that this mysteri- 
ous farewell concerned me. 

Dear Giraudoux, it was you whom I was leaving, owing you so 
much without ever having told you, having known you so little and 
so well. 

I am happy, at least, that at the end of that dinner, last winter, 
where for the first time I was with you for more than five minutes, 
and where I still said nothing to you, I took hold of your overcoat 
and I helped you on with it. This is something I never do, and I 
surprised myself in doing it and in fixing your coat collar so that 
you would be warmer. Then, this familiarity coming from I know 
not where suddenly bothered me and I left you... . 

But now I am happy that I served you, at least once, as the 
schoolboys used to serve their masters, in exchange for that evening 
of Siegfried. 

Translated by ARTHUR EVANS 








Giraudoux’ Approach Co Cragedy 
By WALLACE FOWLIE 


In his own style, in his own creation, Jean Giraudoux is an ac- 
complished playwright. If the reader of his plays or the theatre- 
goer is an addict of the Giraudoux manner of writing, he will be 
enchanted and stimulated as long as the reading or as long as the 
play lasts. But the opposite reaction is equally possible for the 
reader or the theatre-goer who finds such a style antipathetic. 


Ever since his first book appeared in 1909, a collection of stories 
and sketches called Provinciales, Giraudoux has been explained by 
almost every critic who has referred to him, by the term “pre- 
ciosity.” He has been called a précieux with the same monotonous 
regularity that Gide has been called a “‘sincere” writer and Cocteau 
a “tight-rope walker.” The word is applicable, without much doubt, 
and yet literary styles are not easily classifiable. The very role of 
criticism is to question and at times to invalidate such generalities 
and such tenacious traps. If preciosity means the practice of studied 
and calculated effects, of swiftness in synthesizing and accumulat- 
ing unusual images, Giraudoux would seem to illustrate this style. 
How does he characterize Americans, for example? “They come 
to France,” Giraudoux writes, “to study the architecture of hap- 
piness in the hearts of French women, and go racing back to Min- 
neapolis to plant it in the hearts of gigantic girls usually called 
Watson.” 


(“Les Américains viennent en France pour étudier V’archi- 
tecture du bonheur dans le coeur des femmes frangaises et puis 
s’en vont au galop a Minneapolis pour Vimplanter dans les 
coeurs de gigantesques jeunes filles généralement nommées 
Watson.”’) 


When used to describe Giraudoux’ style, preciosity seems to 
mean an easy indulgence in brio, artifice, gracefulness, and a pre- 
dilection for literary heroes. The climate of his novels and plays is 
temperate. It helps to diminish whatever tragic tension is created. 
The amiability of Giraudoux’ world often masks a relentless tragic 
force at work. Giraudoux himself has defined preciosity as being a 
malady ‘“‘which causes him to treat objects as if they were human, 
humans as if they were gods, and gods as if they were cats or 
weasels.” It is a malady, he claims, “which provokes not study in 
libraries, but personal relationships with the seasons and small 
animals, an excessive pantheism and politeness toward the crea- 
tion.” 
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(La préciosité, mal qui consiste a traiter les objets comme 
des humains, les humains comme s’ils étaient dieux et vierges, 
les dieux comme des chats ou des belettes, mal qui provoque, 
non pas la vie dans les bibliothéques, mais les relations per- 
sonnelles avec les saisons, les petits animaux, un excessif pan- 
théisme et de la politesse envers la création.”’) 


Giraudoux’ art was achieved from an assimilation of traits which 
have been persistent throughout French literature. The preciosity 
of his images is constantly offset by conciseness and a bareness of 
expression. His themes of grandeur are counteracted by a tone of 
simplicity which the French might call “gentillesse.” He considers 
all the gravest of human problems, the conflicts between the life 
of the city and the laws of justice, between love and the cruel 
passing of time, between the purity of man’s idealism and the 
necessity to be committed to an idea or a party or a nation. 


Tragedy, no matter what literary form it takes in our day, is 
for Giraudoux the persistence of the most ancient and the most 
solemn of all traditions: human sacrifice. These two words desig- 
nate the dual character of tragedy which is always present in some 
form: religious belief and the shedding of blood. To witness a 
tragedy in the theatre is to diminish in the heart of the spectator 
whatever murderous intention he may have had. Giraudoux per- 
petuates a celebrated precept of Aristotle when he claims that 
tragedy by its symbolic reenactment satisfies collectively the need 
of the public to commit a crime. The hero who dies on the stage 
thereby interprets the passion and the destiny of each spectator. 
The art of the dramatic poet is the image of man’s most terrifying 
and most perfected destiny. 

Classical tragedy, in its grandeur and bareness, seems to be the 
product of the great ages of civilization, Athens of the 5th century 
B.C., Elizabethan England, France under Louis XIV. Giraudoux 
never believed that his age measured up to such periods of history, 
and hence tragedies written in it could not aspire to the formal 
solemnity of a Sophocles or a Racine. Each age produces the trage- 
dies it deserves, and Giraudoux’ are adaptations to the style and 
the limitations of the 20th century. They perpetuate the friendly 
dialogue with the creation which Giraudoux referred to in his 
definition of preciosity. Like Racine, one of Giraudoux’ principal 
admirations, he chose for his heroes and heroines celebrated figures 
of mythology and the Bible, figures like Judith, Electra, Helen, who 
slumber in books when they are not fulfilling their destinies in 
works the poets have devised to keep them alive. Giraudoux called 
one of his plays Amphitryon 38 because he discovered thirty-seven 
versions of the same story antedated his own. He has a predilection 
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for those heroes who have lived through all the seasons and all 
the centuries in their special limbus out of which only the poet has 
the right to call them. 

In the plays of Giraudoux these characters seem to be fully aware 
of what they represent and of what they mean to the world. They 
are cognizant of the fact that the playwright is not creating them, 
but he is creating their speech. Whatever crimes they have to com- 
mit, whatever catastrophe awaits them in accord with their known 
fate, the tragedy is permitted to unfold on the stage thanks to the 
language of the playwright. Poetry, in the final analysis, is the 
only tamer of tragedy, the only force which will permit the spec- 
tator to stand tragedy. 

For fifteen years, and particularly between 1930 and 1940, the 
texts of Giraudoux and their productions by Jouvet enchanted 
Paris. It was an unusually close association between a playwright 
and a specialist of the theatre in which Jouvet’s scenic imagination 
matched Giraudoux’ verbal virtuosity. Each man admired the other 
for his special gift. For Jouvet, Giraudoux had discovered the 
magic of dramatic speech. For Giraudoux, Jouvet was the great 
actor in France. In two important texts, Giraudoux has discussed 
his understanding of the theatre. First, in a speech given before the 
graduates of the Lycée de Chateauroux (his own lycée) in 1931, 
in which he claimed that the theatre is able to create a secular 
religion since it is today for most nations the one form of moral 
and aesthetic education. Giraudoux discusses in his play, L’Im- 
promptu de Paris, the historical and social mission of the theatre. 
“Everything would go badly, but there is always the theatre,” he 
says. (“Tout irait mal, mais il y a le théatre.’’) 

The art of the theatre is prophecy or divination, as Giraudoux 
calls it. It reveals the most surprising and the most simple truths 
to men which they never fully realize, such as the inevitability of 
life, the inevitability of death, the meaning of happiness and catas- 
trophe, the fact that life is both reality and dream. The language 
of the theatre is liturgical both in its solemnity and its exuberance. 
He always pleaded for the primacy of the text in theatrical pro- 
ductions, and this was faithfully followed by Louis Jouvet. The 
purity and the importance of Giraudoux’ text were such that 
Jouvet claimed that he had to teach his actors how to speak the 
text rather than act it. Both men always defended the literary 
theatre at the expense of the more spectacular kind of production 
in which the text was sacrificed to the mise-en-scéne. 

When Giraudoux draws out from his memories of readings the 
characters of his play, Amphitryon, Hector, Judith, he treats them 
familiarly as friends despite their prestige and their great age. 
When Racine calls upon these characters (Hermione, Phédre), he 
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presents them dominated by a fatal passion. The totality of such 
passion is absent from the works of Giraudoux. His characters are 
chosen to illustrate contemporary problems: Siegfried, for ex- 
ample, studies the often repeated conflict between Germany and 
France; Hector poses the problems of the veteran soldier whose 
mentality is willing to accept dishonor if war can be avoided. 
Racine was able to impose his tragedies of psychological analysis 
and turmoil because of the highly civilized public of Paris and 
Versailles able to comprehend and appreciate. Racine’s age was 
one that lived for eternity. But Giraudoux’ world lives from day 
to day. As a playwright he could not profit from an age of great 
strength and a public of connaisseurs. 

This “journalist of the theatre,” as he called himself, had to adapt 
his talents to the receptivity and the intelligence of his public. 
They accepted more easily the tragic dilemmas when presented 
with the irony and the literary wit of Giraudoux. He particularly 
inspired the youthful element of his public with his gentle irony 
which seemed to free him from all respect of tradition and all tradi- 
tional respect., The young people of his public realized that be- 


neath the wit and the facility and the lightness of touch, Giraudoux 


believed fervently in the cause of literature. He believed that 
literature was the last recourse of mankind today. In other ages, 
under Louis XIV, for example, literature was an ornament, and 
perhaps the most dazzling of the ornaments of the age. But today 
it serves the far greater purpose of being the confident and the re- 
source of the greatest minds. 

When the opening of La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu was an- 
nounced for November 1935, the mystifying title was looked upon 
by the Parisians as a trait of the “Normalien” (Giraudoux had 
studied at the Ecole Normale Supérieure) because everyone knew 
that the War of Troy had taken place. His art and his conception 
of tragedy are fully exemplified in this play which is a combination 
of wit and seriousness, of the spectacular and the threat of war. 
The Trojan soldiers return from a victorious war. They are deter- 
mined to preserve peace. Andromache, wife of Hector, the leading 
Trojan soldier, declares to her sister Cassandra that the Trojan 
War will not take place, that Ulysses will be politely welcomed and 
that Helen will be given back to him. Cassandra, who is a proph- 
etess of calamity, contradicts her sister by maintaining that the 
Greek ambassador will be insulted, Helen will not be given back, 
and the War of Troy will take place. 

The first act develops the particular danger for Troy, its recent 
victory. The citizens are affirmative. The world belongs to them. 
Hector does all he can. He closes the war gates and convinces Paris 
to.give up Helen. He even convinces Helen that she no longer loves 
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Paris. In the second act the poet Démokos stirs the people with 
his war songs and seizes upon the insulting words of a drunken 
Greek to call for war. Hector kills him but before he dies he shouts 
that a Greek killed him. The war gates open, the War of Troy will 
take place. 


Hector answered and defeated one after the other all the human 
reasons for declaring war. But he was on the losing side, because 
war, in Giraudoux’ conception, is a fatality not controllable by 
man. The profoundest reason for war comes from man’s love of 
war, albeit a shameful and hidden love. What is war? It is risk, 
adventure, a liking for danger. It is that force able to separate man 
from the comfortable forms of happiness into which he sinks so 
easily. By contrast he takes delight in the convulsion of war which 
he sees on the battlefield or which he reads about in his daily news- 
paper. In Giraudoux’ world, woman does not feel the same need 
for brutality. She has learned to offset the monotony of comfort- 
able living by more simple means. Andromache and Hecuba are 
horrified by the virile instincts which war arouses. 

But even if man himself overcame his warlike instincts, Gir- 
audoux would answer that destiny itself demands war. The drama- 
turgy of La Guerre de Troie shows how Destiny, which wants the 
war, uses Hector himself as a pawn to bring it about. Giraudoux’ 
conclusion is bleak and despairing. War is hateful, but it is eternal 
because it comes from the nature of man. And even if men reach 
some temporary agreement, Destiny, for whom it is a favorite 
distraction, will release it. 

Behind the legend of the Trojan War, Giraudoux seemed to be 
referring, in 1935, to the Spanish Civil War, and even to the com- 
ing Second World War. This was the obvious interpretation of a line 
in Act II, scene 13: “Everyone knows it,—we are going to fight.” 
(“L’univers le sait, nous allons nous battre.”) Despite such theories 
on war, Giraudoux’ fundamental philosophy is not pessimism. It is 
not the vision of man placed in a world unsuited to him, in which 
his existence will appear absurd, in which he will hopelessly strug- 
gle against fate. Giraudoux’ view is far less intrinsically tragic. If 
there is a lack of harmony between man and the world, the fault 
is man’s. When man tries to bring about some kind of reconcilia- 
tion betwen himself and the world, tragedy ensues, or what is 
called tragedy. We must learn to see the world from the view- 
point of universal harmony and not from the viewpoint of individ- 
ual man. Catastrophes are necessary, Isabelle explains to the In- 
spector (in Intermezzo), and she tries to teach the children in her 
care not to believe in the injustices of the world and nature. She 
refers to the ensemblier, the spirit of the universe, who regulates 
everything, including wars and catastrophes. An individual life 
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is not so important as the countless bonds and relationships which 
join an individual with the cosmos. We are not an autonomous 
person, but rather we are a being dependent on everything else in 
the cosmos. 

The tragic heroes and heroines chosen by Giraudoux are pre- 
cisely those who see themselves cut off “-om other men, who will- 
fully separate themselves from manki' who are determined not 
to accept the order of the world and even the order of humanity. 
Electra is one of those heroines who for Giraudoux stubbornly will 
to remind humanity of its tragic destiny. 

This principle of Giraudoux is evident even in his social satire, 
La Folle de Chaillot, first performed in December 1945, soon after 
the playwright’s death. The Madwoman leads a crusade against 
the financiers. She represents the impoverished hard-working peo- 
ple of Paris. The world is evenly divided between the good and 
the wicked. It is an over-simplified Manichean kind of world. But 
it reveals Giraudoux’ social philosophy, his horror of usurpers and 
of the vulgarity they spread in their act of usurpation. There are 
passages that obviously relate to the contemporary social-political 
problems of France. The corrupt world of finance gathers at the 
Café Francis, on the Place de l’Alma. They form a kind of mafia, 
organized to exploit the masses. But the prevailing spirit in France, 
exemplified in Pierre and the Madwoman, is able to offset the spirit 
of greed. Giraudoux’ belief in the greatness of France, in the vir- 
tues of generosity, tenderness and hope which he finds in the hearts 
of the people, he discusses in L’ Impromptu de Paris (first perform- 
ed in December 1937). This is the play in which he describes the 
irritability and the distrust of the French concerning their govern- 
ment, and grants to the theatre the power of awakening in them 
the opposite traits of sensibility and lofty vocation. He calls France 
“Vembéteuse du monde,” the world’s irritant. When the corrupt 
bourgeois reads his newspaper at night, he says to himself, “All 
would be well if France did not exist.” (Tout n’irait pas trop mal, 
mais il y a cette sacrée France.’’) 

Giraudoux in no one place in his writing defines his philosophy 
and hence states his belief about the nature of tragedy. Yet a kind 
of philosophical wisdom emerges from his plays, a sense of balance 
which is to be found in the merging of individual happiness with 
the individual’s responsibility toward mankind. What can be called 
fate inherent in man’s character and which inevitably brings about 
tragedy, is pride, cruelty, stupidity or stubbornness. But these are 
traits which may be overcome, and which are overcome in such 
characters as Hector, Aleméne and Ondine. The lesson of modera- 
tion which Giraudoux avowedly respected in the writings of Mon- 
taigne and La Fontaine is somewhat his own. In watching a tragedy 
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in the theatre, Giraudoux would claim that the audience is learn- 
ing what it has always known. A tragedy—and Aristotle was the 
first theorist to stress this point—is an action that brings no sur- 
prise. We have always known that the Trojan War did take place. 
We remember we knew this when at the very end of Giraudoux’ 
play, the war is announced, although the entire action of Hector 
was a convincing effort to avert war. 

Even in his fairy story play, Ondine, where the German roman- 
ticism of an old legend is refurbished with Giraudoux’ Gallic wit 
and irony, a claim is made for the basic dignity and beauty of man’s 
fate. Ondine, a water creature, falls in love with a man, and mar- 
ries him on the condition that if he ever deceives her, he will die. 
He does fall in love with a real woman. She pretends in vain that 
she deceived him, and he dies. Ondine represents a superhuman 
absolute passion. She cannot understand how love can come to an 
end between a man and woman. For Giraudoux, a fairy, such as 
Ondine, is comparable to a saint or a hero who moves beyond human 
condition and dies because of this. In order to study such a com- 
plex sentiment as love, Giraudoux needed a supernatural creature 
like Ondine. It is she who takes all the initiative. Hans, the man 
she loves is an ordinary mortal and he lets himself be loved in a 
passive way. He is a knight and rises to one moment of nobility 
when he asks for the hand of Ondine in marriage. 


Ondine seems to symbolize nature itself. At least she bears an 
extraordinary relationship to nature. “Il y a de grandes forces 
autour d’Ondine.” (Act I, scene 7.) In contrast to Ondine, Hans, like 
most men, has moved away from an exuberant contact with nature. 
His real potentialities have been lessened by the false powers of 
his pride and his pretensions. Ondine’s adopted father, Auguste, a 
simple fisherman, speaks of all that nature tolerates on the part of 
man, and intimates that when man goes against nature, the result 
is catastrophe. But Hans, blinded like most men, does not under- 
stand the words of the fisherman and the secret powers in Ondine. 
Giraudoux’ allegory is not hard to follow. Ondine’s love for Hans 
is nature’s benevolence toward man. A few of the characters, 
Auguste the fisherman, and the poet at court, for example, under- 
stand the depth and the purity of Ondine’s love, but the majority, 
and especially Bertha, are hostile to her. These two antagonistic 
divisions of society are comparable to the good and the wicked 
in La Folle de Chaillot. The character of Ondine is an extreme 
mythological figure, chosen by Giraudoux, to show the reality and 
the absoluteness of love when it exists in total harmony with 
nature. But man is free in Giraudoux’ world. He makes his own 
destiny. The life of Hans is destroyed because of his scorn of love. 
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The judge in Ondine, when commenting on love, expresses a 
thought applicable to all the instances when Giraudoux treats love 
in his plays. “When one begins to love in life, it is not in order to 
simplify it.” (“Si Von se met a aimer dans la vie, ce n’est pas pour 
Valléger.”) Hans is suffocated by the total passion which Ondine 
offers him. It seems to Hans, as it would seem to most men, an 
impossible kind of love to continue on earth. Ondine is one of sev- 
eral women in the plays of Giraudoux who represent total love 
and who, because of this, make life around them unbearable. 
Judith, after a night of love with Holofernes, kills him and then 
wants to kill herself in order to preserve the memory of her love 
and not allow it to be contaminated by an uncertain future. Elec- 
tra’s love for Orestes is comparable in its intensity. Lia (in Sodome 
et Gomorrhe) calls herself woman and love. She is intransigent 
in her love for her husband Jean. 


Sodome et Gomorrhe, produced in October 1943, was written 
during the Occupation. It is Giraudoux’ last play and his most 
pessimistic. Its theme is one of predilection in Giraudoux, the prob- 
lem of love in marriage, the relationship between husband and 
wife. In his usual manner, Giraudoux takes many liberties with 
his source, which in this case is the celebrated chapter in Genesis 
on the destruction of the two cities of the plain. The prelude to 
the play, spoken by the Archangel, announces its subject—the 
hidden reason for the coming disaster. In the Bible narrative, one 
just man would be enough to save the city of Sodom, but in the 
Giraudoux play, more is necessary. The Archangel says that 
heaven, to save Sodom, wants to find one man and wife united by 
love and representative of an undivided creation. 


(“Le ciel, pour sauver Sodome, veut un homme et une femme 
unis par Vamour, deux étres égaux et complémentaires, rep- 
résentants d’une Création indivise.”) 


This latter point refers to another liberty Giraudoux has taken 
with Genesis. At the beginning, for Giraudoux, was the couple. God 
did not create man and then woman, and one from the other. He 
created two twin bodies which were first joined by the flesh and 
then separated on the day when God created tenderness. 
Throughout his plays, Giraudoux emphasizes the importance of 
the couple over the individual. It is Ondine and Hans, Andromaque 
and Hector, Aleméne and Amphitryon, and in his last play, Lia 
and Jean. The somberness of this final work is the picture of what 
love has become for Lia and Jean after five years of marriage. Lia 
has grown hateful and Jean discouraged. Life for both of them is a 
prison. All the daily habits of living together, rather than uniting 
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this couple, have alienated one from the other. Everything has 
turned into a source of bitterness. A curse is on them, a malediction 
comparable to the one hanging over the city itself. The angel’s 
proclamation is unequivocal. “Behold the human couple: a man 
who is husband to the wives of other men, a woman who is wife to 
the men of other couples.” 


(“Voici le couple humain: un homme qui est V’époux de toutes 
les femmes d’autrui, une femme qui est V’épouse de tous les 
hommes des autres couples.”’) 


And yet, Giraudoux, in his strong reminiscence of Plato’s androgyn 
theory, claims that only the couple is pleasing to God, that man 
and woman joined in conjugal love are the foundation of human 
happiness and dignity. Sodome et Gomorrhe confronts male with 
female, and then demonstrates how love, in its effort to join them, 
fails. Jean and Lia seem to be an ideal couple. Heaven listens to 
them, and what is heard is the absence of happiness, a monotonous 
diatribe of total incompatibility. 

In analyzing the reasons for this failure of love, especially in the 
case of Lia, an explanation similar to that given for the failure of 
Hans (in Ondine) is offered by the playwright, in the words of the 
Angel. This statement would seem to be the one hope in the play. 
Lia has lost contact with nature, with the beauty and harmony of 
the exterior world. She has confused life itself with her own life. 
Four times during the course of the play, which correspond to four 
peripeteia, a means of saving the city of Sodom is offered. By test- 
ing the love of Jean and Lia, by an exchange between the two 
couples, by the example of Samson and Dalilah, and finally by the 
proposed sacrifice of Lia’s pride. Each possibility fails. At the end, 
in a terrifying scene, the men are together on one side of the stage 
and claim that they at last have peace of mind. “Nous sommes 
tranquilles.” And the women, together on the other side, claim 
they have found happiness. “Nous sommes heureuses.” The city 
is doomed to destruction. 

In the earlier play, Amphitryon 38, first produced in 1929, the 
love between Alcméne and Amphitryon is preserved, despite the 
trick of Jupiter. Everyone in the central action is duped with the 
exception of Mercure who is not involved. But Alcméne’s love is 
triumphant and the play represents a far more hopeful interpreta- 
tion of conjugal love. Alcméne is solicited by Jupiter himself, but 
in order to succeed, he has to take on the appearance of the husband 
he intends to cuckold. In fact, Aleméne forces him to confess that 
he is her husband! According to mythology, this union engendered 
Hercules, but Aleméne on the following morning refused to believe 
that anything unusual took place. A double involuntary adultery is 
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the central action of the play and transpires almost in the spirit of 
burlesque. But the elegance and refinement of Giraudoux’ language 
elevate the imbroglio. The role of Divinity in Amphitryon 38 is 
just the opposite of what it is in Sodome et Gomorrhe. And yet 
Giraudoux goes to great pains to point out that the love between 
Alcméne and Amphitryon is purely human. 

This second play of Giraudoux is a celebration of conjugal love. 
Alcméne says she will not open her doors to a lover even ‘f her 
husband wants to play the role of lover. The lover, she claims, is 
always closer to love than to the beloved. The brilliance and 
subtlety of Giraudoux are inexhaustible in his praise of marriage. 
French plays have so often exalted the “lover,” that Amphitryon 
38 appears as a paradox in which Giraudoux exalts the virtue of 
fidelity and ridicules the lover. 

Amphitryon 38 was Giraudoux’ second play, and the first he 
wrote specifically for Louis Jouvet. It was performed November 
8, 1928, at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées, with Jouvet in the 
role of Mercure, Pierre Renoir as Jupiter, Valentine Tessier as 
Alcméne and Lucienne Bogaert as Léda. It was a marked success. 
Valentine Tessier, especially, scored a personal triumph in what 
is perhaps the most erotic role ever written for a woman to perform 
on the stage. 

In the same theatre, in February 1957, thirty years later, Amphi- 
tryon 38 was revived with Philippe Nicaud as Mercure and Jean- 
Pierre Aumont as Jupiter. A comparison of the two productions 
does not favor the second. The text is more difficult to listen to 
today than it was in 1928-29 when it played 236 performances in 
Paris. The virtuosity now seems more gratuitous despite the subtle 
things Giraudoux says about love and war. The manner of reciting 
Giraudoux is all important. Jouvet knew how to articulate and 
have articulated the abundant fluid prose of the playwright. He 
knew how to break up the seemingly uninterrupted flow of speech 
and convert it into a dialogue between himself and Pierre Renoir, 
for example. Giraudoux was always something of a magician and 
a trickster. To perform him adequately today, so that the old 
charm will again work, a very skillful and subtle dramatic art has 
to be marshalled. Preciosity, when badly recited, will sound in- 
sipid. The very refinement of Giraudoux’ style will inevitably 
appear, in certain periods of history, a weakness, a lack of vitality. 

The poetic fervor with which Giraudoux wrote his plays and 
his critical writing on Racine, La Fontaine, Laclos and Nerval all 
point to the exceptionally high esteem he felt for the art of litera- 
ture. Until very recently his preciosity and brilliant wit obscured 
other claims to greatness. In his efforts to understand human prob- 
lents, to find solutions for ancient controversies of a political and 
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sociological nature, Giraudoux has taken on the proportions of a 
thinker. His underlying serenity of mind and his determination to 
consider an individual life in terms of its relationship with every- 
thing in the world justify to some extent the term “Apollonian” 
which has been applied to his world-view or his philosophy. The 
critic R.M. Albérés, in his book La Révolte des Ecrivains d’Au- 
jourd’hui (1949), was the first to develop this critical notion in a 
sympathetic and laudatory essay. This view has been further de- 
veloped by M. L. Bidal in his recent Giraudouzx tel qu’en lui-méme 
(Corréa, 1956) where he studies the courage and boldness with 
which Giraudoux moved away from a narrowness of outlook on 
human affairs in order to propose his belief in a more generous 
order of humanity. Man’s happiness will be found in acknowledg- 
ing his own role and function in the world and in fulfilling this 
function which is only one minute part of a vast system. What- 
ever can be derived as message from Giraudoux’ plays seems to 
be an opposition to the contemporary acknowledgment of a basic 
absurdity in human existence. 


Cheme and Motif in 
La Guerre de Croi€ 
n aura pas lieu 


By EuGENE H. Fak 


Flaubert once said that a theme imposes itself upon the writer, 
that it demands to be treated. And Curtius remarked that the 
choice of a theme reflects an author’s basic attitude toward the 
world, that it indicates his typical reactions to given situations. 
But he also pointed out that he who has only a theme will not 
necessarily create great literature. No doubt, the theme alone can- 
not assure literary value to any work; nor does the particular 
orientation, the point of view from which the theme is treated, 
endow the work with stature. Broadly considered, war is the theme 
of La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, and a despondent pacifism is 
its orientation. At first glance, the play appears to say either that 
war is in the hearts of men or that it is a pastime of gods indiffer- 
ent to human will or human prayers. 

Those who in the thirties witnessed the spectacle of growing 
nationalistic arrogance, who heard invectives ringing through blar- 
ing loudspeakers and breaking through the quivering air over 
blazing torches in the night; those who watched with anguish and 
sorrow a previously respectable citizenry repudiate its old values 
and become intoxicated by a deceitful and ruinous spirit which de- 
luded even the wisest into admiring it, the most learned into abid- 
ing by it, and all into bursting with pride and self-assurance; those 
who watched the half-hearted and ultimately futile efforts to close 
the Gates of War in the years following the first World War—those 
thus seasoned and conditioned can well perceive in Giraudoux’ 
The Trojan War Will Not Take Place the author’s reaction to a 
given situation. It is fairly easy to establish corresponding points 
between the play and outward reality or to correlate attitudes ex- 
pressed in the play with those presumed to be the author’s, but such 
a procedure does not lead necessarily beyond considerations of 
theme and orientation. It seems to me that the perspective, the 
timing, the meetings of minds and attitudes, the links between 
scenes and their cumulative effect, the nuances carried by the 
wording, all produce effects addressed to our imagination and feel- 
ing and tend to discourage any inclination to be satisfied with those 
cokd and superficial correlations. So unsubstantial are the relations 
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between this play and the Iliad, so marked the differences in char- 
acters, so few and so tenuous the similarities in episodes that our 
minds are necessarily directed to seek contemporary events re- 
flected in the play. But these are so clear that our efforts at further 
elucidation would result only in belaboring the obvious. This play 
does not appear to be directed primarily to our minds. It does cap- 
ture a mood, our mood of the thirties, but to embody that mood is 
not its sole purpose. Evocation of that mood is one means by which 
Giraudoux aims to achieve a further, a more weighty end: he 
directs to our feelings rather than to our intellects his vision of the 
tragedy inherent in human life. The war is the occasion, Troy is 
the land of anywhere, antiquity measures the age of the conflict, 
and the characters—whose names are so familiar—appear in a 
crucial hour to act out, with each other or against each other, a 
particular attitude toward life. Some carry a banner, and some are 
catalysts. Some have insight, some have foresight, and some are 
blind. Some want peace because life itself has meaning, has worth 
in itself. Some want war not because it has intrinsic values, but 
because it gives a meaning to life which life would otherwise not 
have. 


The bare outline of this play, which was translated by Chris- 
topher Fry and given the English title Tiger at the Gates,* is not 
complex: The Greeks are about to send their ambassador, Ulysses, 
to ask for the return of Helen, whom Paris has abducted. Hector, 
just returning from a victorious war, wants Helen to be returned 
but finds that the Trojans are opposed. Before his meeting with 
Ulysses, he succeeds in persuading Paris, Priam, even Helen to 
comply with the wishes of the Greeks. Only one man does not 
seem to be willing to give up his hope of a war: Demokos, whose 
name could perhaps, without stretching the interpretation too far, 
suggest that he is the man who “holds or carries” the people. Hec- 
tor steadfastly endures the provocations and insults of Ajax, a 
Greek ruffian, who precedes Ulysses to shore. Hector’s not too 
weighty but moving arguments seem to make even Ulysses willing 
to accept Helen and to return to his ship without a declaration of 
war. Ajax, who has learned to admire Hector, is also ready to 
leave: the Trojan War will not take place. . . . But Demokos 
appears and objects to Helen’s return. Hector strikes him down. 
Then Demokos calls for help and tells the Trojans that it was Ajax 
who killed him. In vain are Hector’s denials: Ajax is massacred, 
and the war will take place. 
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*All quotations in this article are taken from the English edition: Jean 
Giraudoux. Tiger at the Gates. Translated by Christopher Fry. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1955. 
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In spite of difficulties, discouragements, and near-failures, Hec- 
tor seems about to triumph—on the surface, at least—as the play 
nears its end. Only in the very last moment does a lie uttered by 
the dying Demokos turn Hector’s apparent victory into defeat. 
However, an analysis of the central motif suggests that Demokos’ 
sudden bursting upon the stage is, like Cyrano’s protuberance, real- 
ly an expressionistic device; for all those who matter, and especial- 
ly those who are shown to wield power, have actually never been 
won over by Hector completely. There lies the real reason for his 
ultimate failure. It is true that in an earlier scene (Act II, Scene x) 
Demokos is struck by Ajax, and when he calls the Trojans to his 
rescue, Hector also slaps him to prevent an incident. It is true that 
Demokos is humiliated and enraged and that he does promise to 
avenge himself and to rouse the city. But it is also true that from 
this scene on to the very end of the last scene Giraudoux keeps 
Demokos carefully off stage. (Although there are no stage direc- 
tions for Demokos’ exit in Scene x, everything he says in the last 
scene points to his absence after his vow of vengeance.) Demokos 
is obviously not rousing the city. He is writing a war song. The 
Trojans are all there watching the arrival of Ulysses; they are 
there during the public negotiations between Hector and Ulysses, 
in the course of which the sailors and the voices of the people make 
themselves provocatively heard in a display of Trojan pride and 
vanity. Here are opportunities to rouse the people, but the voice of 
Demokos is not heard. Indeed he is almost forgotten. The humor- 
ous public meeting between the negotiators, and the tense and 
moving scene of their private encounter have absorbed all our 
attention. Giraudoux not only is careful in the earlier scene to 
motivate Demokos’ reappearance at the end, but also takes pains to 
place this last appearance in proper perspective. Without sequen- 
tial logic, he pushes Demokos on stage. Demokos obviously does not 
know that in the public meeting Hector has offered to return Helen 
and that none of the people present have objected with even a 
single voice. And he does not know that the negotiators have met 
in private to seek the ways of peace upon the explicit order of Zeus. 
Thus Demokos’ last intervention appears, from the point of view 
of dramatic action, as an unmotivated device, but it serves a num- 
ber of purposes: it raises the question of what the role of destiny 
may be and what part is played by human craving for war, and at 
the same time it leads us back into the atmosphere of mystery and 
foreboding with which the play begins and which befits its setting. 
But I feel that it signifies above all an arbitrary—and consequently 
exclamatory—denial of the reality of Hector’s success. 


There is an episode at the end of Act II, Scene xii (curiously 
omitted from the Broadway production) in which Iris appears as 
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the messenger of the gods. This episode clearly invites us to dis- F 
regard, or at least not to take too seriously, the role of destiny ( 
which the English title Tiger at the Gates seems to overemphasize. { 
According to Iris, Aphrodite forbids that Paris be separated from { 
Helen. ‘Or else there will be war.” Pallas Athene orders that Paris ‘ 
be separated from Helen. “Or else there will be war.” And finally ] 
the master of the gods himself lets his message be known: “The 
decision he gives. . . is to separate Helen and Paris without separ- ( 
ating them. He orders all the rest of you to go away and leave the ( 
negotiators to face each other. And let them so arrange matters 
that there will be no war. Or else—he swears to you: he swears 

there will be war.” With this sneer Giraudoux dismisses the mys- | 
terious power of destiny, which, according to his Cassandra, is | 
“simply the accelerated form of time’”—“the relentless logic of each 
day we live” in Christopher Fry’s translation. Giraudoux throws 
the problem into the lap of the negotiators, who must weigh—as 
indeed they do—the meaning of life and death, the weight of con- 
cern and love counterpoised with indifference and hatred. In this 
play, tragedy doesn’t seem, then, to be dependent on the frustra- 
tion of human efforts by “destiny.” 

And what is the part played by human craving for war? Is man’s 
love of war so deeply ingrained that nothing will alter his attitude? 
Is this immutable human nature man’s destiny? 

Hector, at the beginning of the play, returns from a victorious 
war which he has promised Andromache will be his last. Andro- 
mache, who is expecting a child, and has just been frightened by 
Cassandra’s prophecy of disaster, is grateful to see her husband 
back, but worried lest Hector be still in love with war. He reas- 
sures her that he is anxious to go into the square and close the 
Gates of War. He wants to close them “solemnly,” and vows that 
they shall not be opened again. We do not know what prompts this 
concern for formality. We do not even know whether he is aware 
of the threat of a new war. Upon his return he does ask that Paris 
be called immediately, but not until the next scene do we find out 
that Hector is well informed of what has been happening. Under , 
the mask of cheerful and sometimes light-hearted wit, we discover, 
all through the play, Hector’s unyielding determination to close the 
Gates of War and to keep them closed. He announces his determin- 
ation at the very beginning of the play, and he closes the Gates 
just as the message arrives that the Greeks have landed. He insists 
on receiving the ambassadors in front of the closed Gates and wants | 
to be sure that the portals are tightly shut. N 

What is it that prompts Hector to close the Gates of War solemn- 
ly and to keep them closed? Hector has learned what hurls men 
into the whirlpool of combat and mutual destruction: the oppres- 
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siveness of continuing hopes, of protracted happiness, of prolonged 
closeness even with the people one truly loves most. He knows, 
too, how easily a soldier is deluded by the exaltation of defending 
the cause of the gods in battle and of feeling, like a god, invulner- 
able and pitilessly aloof from the man he knows will be destroyed; 
he realizes how this superhuman confidence and strength make a 
soldier perceive in the enemy the little man who hurls himself into 
certain death. And out of the certainty of his enemy’s doom, and 
out of his implacable ruthlessness he feels a tenderness emerge in 
his heart, a tenderness for the little doomed man, so that he feels 
like a god. Hector knows that a soldier has no time for self-exam- 
ination, that he is caught in the frenzy because other little men 
come, insist on being killed, and do not give him time to bend over 
their bodies, to realize what death means, and thereby to compre- 
hend what existence means. Not until the killer realizes that there 
is no one left to be destroyed, like Julien in Flaubert’s Légende de 
Saint Julien VHospitalier, does he recognize the full horror, the 
absurdity, and the true nature of his madness and his self-decep- 
tion. At that point the supposed immutability of human nature 
ends: the victor bends over the body of his dying enemy, the ex- 
pectation and the excitement of the combat are over, he no longer 
feels like a god, the self-deceptions vanish, he kneels over a mirror 
and recognizes himself in the other, and he knows that he has 
committed a suicide. From that moment on, ideals and causes that 
deprive men of the consciousness of their own being, that make 
life only conditionally meaningful, that turn man against man and 
threaten life with extinction, all sound false. Life and peace and 
genuine love assume importance to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

At the very beginning of the play Giraudoux thus declares that 
man’s craving for war is not immutable and that efforts to change 
human attitudes need not be tragically frustrated. Yet the last 
scene with Demokos suggests that such attempts are fruitless; but 
just as the scene is not intrinsically related to the action of the 
play, the frustration of those efforts is not intrinsically related to 
man’s craving for war. Whence, then, does the tragic irony stem 
which so obviously endows the play with its mood? 

Before Hector can close the Gates of War and thereby debar 
the primary source of self-deception, he has to unseal the eyes of 
his people: he has to make them realize what their common decep- 
tion has been. He reaches the height of this effort when he is forced 
to deliver an Oration for the Dead, in which he apologizes to his 
dead comrades in arms for being alive, for being able to hear, for 
having his two eyes to see, for being able to walk in the sun, for 
feeling the warmth of his living body, for beholding the sky, for 
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knowing the happiness of an embrace. He shatters all illusions any- 
one may have had about war, and with the help of the Trojan 
women he reveals its hypocrisy and its ugliness. 


But as he faces the men of Troy one after another, he realizes 
that a new source of deception has emerged in his land. The name 
of this beguiler is Helen. The Trojans no longer love war for the 
reasons he himself once loved it. They are now prepared to go to 
war because they do not want to give up the new illusions which 
they owe to Helen. The primary problem,’as they see it, is not one 
of war or peace but one of giving up Helen or not. The Closing of 
the Gates assumes a new meaning: the renunciation of all illusions 
that threaten existence, the acceptance of one single value—life. 
Thus, in trying to prevent war, Hector must first reveal to the 
Trojans the depth of their delusions: he must shatter the mirror 
in which the Trojans behold the flattering visions which drive them 
to the abyss of self-destruction. 


For Paris, Helen is a woman whom he has endowed with the 
ability to dispel ennui. For him she remains forever new and there- 
fore forever fascinating. He thinks that in her he has found the 
promise of a never-fading attraction—the ideal of a man who is 
unable to find any enduring satisfaction in enjoyment itself, but 
seeks the excitement, the thrill of expectation, involved in pursuing 
pleasure. Paris is not a man likely to give up Helen. He does, how- 
ever, solmenly swear to abide by his father’s decision, fully con- 
fident that old Priam will never agree to surrender her. 

To the ridiculous old men of Troy, Helen is the Beauty that re- 
juvenates—an indispensable source of enthusiasm. They are as cap- 
tivated by her as Paris is, and Hector watches in amazement their 
shocking abandon and utter lack of self-possession. In spite of 
Cassandra’s warning and the self-confidence of Paris, he cannot 
believe that his own father, Priam, can have fallen victim to the 
same madness. His growing anxiety is evident in the words he ut- 
ters as he faces Priam. Although he has not seen his parents since 
he left for war, he barely greets his father and spares no time to 
greet his mother. He asks that they rush to shut the Gates of War; 
he wants the Gates to be padlocked and bolted so that not even a 
gnat may be able to get through. Instead, Priam, who has over- 
heard Hector’s slighting remark about Helen, invites his returning 
son to look at Helen, who has just appeared in sight and is eagerly 
watched by all. When prodded to show a reaction, Hector, who no 
longer permits any illusions to distort his vision, significantly re- 
marks: “I see a young woman adjusting her sandal.” Priam is 
shocked and sorry for his son, who has become impervious to 
beauty. The old man explains admirably what Giraudoux intends 
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Helen to mean for the Trojans: “You are being unfair, Hector. 
Surely there have been occasions in your life when a woman has 
seemed to be more than merely herself as though a radiance of 
thoughts and feelings glowed from her flesh, taking a special bril- 
liance from it.” Priam has endowed her with the power of a muse, 
while Demokos has endowed her with the qualities of intelligence, 
harmony, and beauty, which she personifies for him however great 
the distance from which he perceives her. But Hector refuses to 
yield to delusions: he, too, has had at times such illusions, but only 
from a distance. At close range his illusions have vanished. He 
wants to force his father to examine Helen at close range, too, and 
to explain what she really has brought to Troy that would justify 
even a quarrel with Greece. 

This insistence on seeing reality, this request for a return to 
sanity after a careful stock-taking, is at first answered by the so- 
called Mathematician. This personage is intended to represent his 
fellow-citizens’ new orientation, which no longer relies on com- 
monly accepted means of measuring—or, one might better say, on 
objective judgment—but is based on the weight of Helen’s footfall, 
or on the length of her arm, or on the range of her look or her 
voice. The very absurdity of this statement, as well as the tears 
and the loss of composure of the man whose professional attitude 
is normally associated with dispassionate judgment, is by itself 
comical, but Priam, who is only now ready to answer his son’s 
question, lends the Mathematician’s ludicrous tirade a new mean- 
ing, a justification which reveals the old king’s sorrow and relief, 
his insight and indulgence. He knows what ails his people and 
realizes that Helen is only what she is made to be. He even seems 
to feel his son’s distress and to plead almost tenderly for his under- 
standing: “My dear son, you have only to look at this crowd, and 
you will understand what Helen is. She is a kind of absolution. To 
each one of these old men, whom you can see now like a frieze of 
grotesque heads all round the city walls: to the old swindler, the 
old thief, the old pandar, to all the old failures, she has shown they 
always had a secret longing to rediscover the beauty they had lost. 
If throughout their lives beauty had always been as close at hand 
as Helen is today, they would never have tricked their friends, or 
sold their daughters, or drunk away their inheritance. Helen is like 
a pardon to them: a new beginning for them, their whole future.” 
But Hector deliberately refuses to understand. He refuses to risk 
life in order to keep the intoxicated elated. And he refuses to risk 
life in order to learn its value in the course of exposing it to de- 
struction; he rejects the folly of discovering how good life is only 
at the cost of its irretrievable loss. He and his men, having just 
returned from war, know the value of life. They do not find it 
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“dull and stupid” as Priam does, nor do they think life needs to 
be justified. To them life is a purpose in itself. 

Hector senses that he cannot convince Priam, just as, before, he 
was unable to convince Paris, who promised to give up Helen only 
because he was sure that his condition for doing so would never 
be fulfilled. Since reason and appeals for respect for life are futile, 
Hector resorts again to tactics: will they both agree to let her leave 
if Helen herself consents to return to Greece? Having won the first 
rounds, Paris feels encouraged by his success and enjoys entrap- 
ping Hector, in whom he resents the elder brother. Paris not only 
accepts Hector’s challenge; he even persuades Priam to agree, for 
he is cheerfully confident that Hector cannot possibly succeed. 

So far, then, Hector has not convinced anyone. His wife, his 
mother, and the women of Troy do not need to be convinced, for 
they are already on his side. If they do not espouse his particular 
reasons for peace, at least they can appreciate them. Hector’s sol- 
diers feel as he does, but they do not appear on stage. Their opinions 
are represented by Hector, since they have no voice of their own. 
Obviously, Giraudoux has no intention of staging the victory or 
defeat of one camp or the other. He presents a conflict of minds 
and values, and single voices suffice to prove that until one has 
direct experience one cannot be convinced. 

Hector is not yet aware of his lack of success. He maneuvers; 
he is on the move. Like a general facing superior forces, Hector 
chooses to fight delaying actions and makes tactical retreats in 
order to shift ground in search of better positions. When he en- 
counters Helen, the source of Troy’s self-deceptions, the bewitch- 
ing beauty who has won the hearts and minds of the men of his 
land, he discovers once again how easy a tactical victory can be. 
But he is also beginning to sense that tactical moves do not decide 
a battle and that they cannot meet all contingencies. Giraudoux 
uses Helen to suggest where Hector fails, where he is bound to fail. 
He makes Helen into a prophetess in whose picture book of the 
future the consequences of the present (in an accelerated form of 
time) are depicted for Hector here and now. Whether necessitated 
by the pressure of time (and in this drama time is one of Hector’s 
chief antagonists, for the Greeks are in the process of landing 
through two thirds of the play) or by the abyss that separates his 
mind, which refuses to permit illusion to color reality, from the 
minds of others blinded by illusions—whether imposed, then, by 
urgency or by the inaccessibility of deluded minds, quick and short- 
range tactics appear to be Hector’s only choice. And seen from 
the point of view of the future, tactics are exposed as ultimately in- 
effective in his effort to direct the course of events: “But you must- 
n’t think,” says Helen, “because you have convinced me, you’ve 
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convinced the future, too. Merely by making children behave as 
you want them to, you don’t alter the course of destiny.” 

To begin with, Helen appears to Hector as soft and as pliable as 
putty. She agrees with Paris, who asks her to stay in Troy; and she 
agrees with Hector, who asks her to leave for Greece. She is in- 
different and has no feelings of her own. She does not particularly 
care what others feel, nor does she care to know what she herself 
feels. She assumes superficially any feeling which anybody at- 
tributes to her, and she reflects any meaning with which anyone 
endows her. She is like a mirror in which anyone can perceive 
himself as he wishes to see himself—anyone except Hector. He sees 
in her more clearly what he has hardly noticed in Paris and Priam: 
the futility of gaining concessions without conviction. Herein lies 
at least one clue to help us understand the outcome of Hector’s 
final meeting with Ulysses, who, as we shall see, later makes an 
apparently decisive concession—because Andromache’s eyelashes 
dance as Penelope’s do. . . . 

Hector, like Priam, also sees in Helen’s eyes the “radiance of 
thoughts and feelings” that intoxicates the men of his land, and he 
can suddenly foresee, as he looks into this mirror, all the horror 
of the future if his people continue to cherish the illusory images 
they find there. In this momentary flash of prescience, Hector can 
see the battle, the body of Paris dragged behind a chariot, Andro- 
mache weeping over her husband’s body. If he were to look long 
enough, he could even perceive the shattered body of his son. Hec- 
tor fears that, if that mirror continues to bedazzle the Trojans, the 
images he can see in it will emerge from the shadows of the future 
and step into the reality of the present. Helen must leave, and he 
threatens to kill her if she refuses. Yet when she agrees, her con- 
cession is only a yielding under threats: “They have all given in 
to me. Paris has given in to me, Priam has given in to me, Helen 
has given in to me. And yet I can’t help feeling that in each of 
these apparent victories I have been defeated. You set out, think- 
ing that you are going to wrestle with giants; you brace yourself 
to conquer them, and you find yourself wrestling with something 
inflexible reflected in a woman’s eye.” And once again Helen utters 
Hector’s unvoiced thought: “If you break the mirror, will what is 
reflected in its cease to exist?” 

When Hector arrives at the Gates of War which he has insisted 
on closing, he carries within him the anguish caused by the urgent 
need of a solution and the futility of his efforts. Pressed for time 
and made anxious by frustration, he has been seeking shortcuts 
which promised quick success: shortcuts by exorcism. Brief formu- 
las, expressed in the conditional, were first administered to the evil 
spirit. When these failed, stronger formulas were used—in the 
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imperative. Now that the spirit has showed resistance to exorcism, 
Hector is satisfied to see it spellbound and locked behind the Gates 
of War. As long as the peril is kept in the future, there still re- 
mains hope that it may ultimately be pushed beyond the confines 
of reality. 

But before the important ritual of the Closing of the Gates, 
Giraudoux has placed the scene of Hector’s encounter with Busiris, 
the expert on international law, the friend of Demokos. No doubt, 
this scene, like most others, derives one meaning from analogy with 
external reality. But every scene, as we have observed, derives a 
far more significant meaning from structural features: from the 
order of the sequence, from the connections between scenes, from 
timing, from the confrontation of characters whose verbal expres- 
sion sometimes assumes full significance only when its purposeful 
banality turns our attention away from mere denotations. The scene 
with Busiris is not only a parody intended to mock the legalistic 
mind. Busiris’ complete lack of concern for the life of any state’s 
citizens, his sole interest in Law, whether it serves any human pur- 
poses or not, is essentially only a variation on the motif of preceding 
scenes in which Hector was battling against the same basic indif- 
ference to life, against delusions, against blindness to reality. Once 
more Hector uses intimidation and achieves his immediate aim. The 
incantation works, Busiris reinterprets the Law to Hector’s liking 
under Hector’s threats and Hector’s promises of rewards. While 
Hector is shown using inadequate and specious means to deal effec- 
tively with the situation, Giraudoux’ choice of opponents to pit 
against Hector also accounts for his hero’s lack of success and his 
resort to necessarily ineffective means: every one of Hector’s real 
opponents is drunk with illusions. Reason and calm scrutiny are 
of no avail in an emergency which requires immediate action. 

At last, the Oration for the Dead is delivered, the Gates are 
closed, and the Trojans, in a state of deadened sensibility, expect the 
Greek emissaries. Ajax’s mission is simple: he is here to provoke 
war; he is to prepare the ground for Ulysses. He is the personifica- 
tion of insult and provocation. The Greek scheme demands that 
Ulysses be dignified, calm, considerate; that he propose conditions 
that cannot be fulfilled; and that the Trojans, exasperated by Ajax, 
offer him in desperation the declaration of war that places them in 
the wrong. Hector seems aware of Greek intentions. He calmly 
endures being called a coward by Ajax, and listens with stubborn 
indifference to Troy being described as “a cess-pit of vice and 
stupidity.” Without blinking an eyelid, he lets Ajax slap him in 
the face and accepts every humiliation because the preservation of 
life—not particularly his own, but life per se—is infinitely more 
important to him than saving his face, upholding his pride, or flat- 
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tering his vanity. If Ajax had suddenly realized the nobility of 
Hector’s sacrifice, if he had realized the baseness of his brutality 
and the injustice of his cause, we could infer that Giraudoux is 
trying to suggest that patient endurance can vanquish violence. 
All of Hector’s previous tactical maneuvers would suddenly appear 
as justified in having created the peaceful preconditions which per- 
mit Hector’s noble convictions to be tested without a single dis- 
cordant note from his fellow-countrymen. But this suggestion was 
no part of Giraudoux’ intention. He did not change the central 
motif of the play: words or gestures do not change deluded minds, 
man can learn only from the revelations of a deeply experienced 
reality. Giraudoux shows Ajax even more insolent after he has 
slapped Hector’s face with impunity. What, then, does change the 
brutal Ajax into Hector’s admiring friend? Demokos is brought on 
stage and is first struck by the still amused Ajax. Then when 
Demokos threatens to create an incident, Hector strikes him, too. 
It is Hector’s powerful blow, before the very eyes of Ajax, that 
makes the Greek realize with what strength and with what skill 
Hector can defend his convictions, and the intimidated bully learns 
to appreciate the power and vigor of Hector’s passive resistance. 
That act of perception seems the meaning of the scene considered 
by itself. 

However, realizing that the sequence of scenes is important and 
that the perspective of almost any scene is determined by one or 
more preceding ones, we must remember that before Hector meets 
with Ajax there is a scene between Andromache and Helen which 
at first glance may almost appear as a digression. Here we are made 
to understand that respect for life is intimately linked with a re- 
spect for genuine emotions, that genuine feelings are the basis for 
a true devotion, and that a true devotion makes man selfless and 
may even have the power to elicit respect and admiration. Andro- 
mache begs Helen to love Paris, to love him truly: ‘Perhaps if you 
loved him, love would call to the rescue one of its own equals: gen- 
erosity or intelligence. No one, not even destiny itself, attacks 
devotion lightheartedly.” To Andromache, either the thought of 
her husband’s or son’s lives being “played out in hypocrisy and 
pretence” or the thought of their deaths for no justifiable reason 
at all is shocking: “I beg of you, Helen. You see how I am pressed 
against you as though I were begging you to love me. Love Paris! 
Or tell me that I’m mistaken! Tell me that you would kill yourself 
if Paris were to die! Tell me that you would even let yourself be 
disfigured if it would keep him alive. Then the war will only be 
a scourge, not an injustice.” 

Preceded by this scene, the scene between Hector and Ajax as- 
sumes added meaning. In the first of these two scenes Giraudoux 
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depicts the belief that genuine feelings, genuine convictions alone 
may be sufficiently persuasive to effectively change the hearts and 
minds even of enemies who at first appear implacable. This belief 
is attributed to Andromache, and it is tested in the following scene 
between Hector and Ajax, but it proves to be an illusion. Though 
Andromache, who witnesses Hector’s courageous stand, still 
cherishes her belief and thinks that Hectoz’s devotion and endur- 
ance have won the round, Hector dimly perceives that the prize of 
this new victory has escaped him also. 

If reason, conscience, devotion have proved powerless, if tactics 
or coercion can bring forth only reluctant concessions, if men’s 
minds cannot meet without a shared experience and common con- 
clusions, how can Hector succeed in the most crucial encounter 
with Ulysses, the crafty master of eloquence? Ulysses begins by 
demanding that Helen be returned. Hector is ready to make use 
of all concessions he has obtained from the Trojans: Helen will be 
returned, and the Greeks, therefore, have no cause for war. But 
the utter futility of all of his endeavors becomes immediately clear 
when Ulysses declares that he can accept Helen’s return only if he 
can be given proof that Paris has respected her. Hector, not a man 
to refrain from a lie when life is at stake, makes one last attempt, 
proving nothing but that his tactics can be so futile as to appear 
ridiculous. In a rather amusing scene, and in the presence of all the 
Trojans, Hector assures the Greeks that Helen has been respected 
by Paris. However, although willing to return Helen, the Trojans 
are not willing to sacrifice what to them is manly self-respect. 
From the point of view of the action, this scene is a demonstration 
of Hector’s failure: the removal of Helen is of no consequence, the 
breaking of the mirror does not destroy the existence of what is 
refiected in it, tactics do not affect minds, and the delaying of events 
does not change their course. When the two men finally face each 
other alone in their private interview, Hector appears with his 
weapons blunted: he can use no shrewdness against the shrewdest 
of the Greeks, and he can use no coercion against a man who 
threatens with the single purpose of provoking threats. No wonder 
that Hector approaches Ulysses with diffidence: “If it is to be a 
battle of words, my chances are small.’”’ Ulysses calmly chooses his 
battle ground and proposes that their discussion be a battle of 
weight until the scales have tipped to one side or the other, until 
one or the other has yielded, convinced that his cause cannot pre- 
vail. How can enthusiasm outweigh calculated detachment, how 
can faith outweigh unbending distrust, and how can naive hope 
outweigh cold cynicism? How can life outweigh the persistence and 
patience of death? And how can compassion with life and concern 
for happiness and justice outweigh an imperturbable and pitiless 
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pursuit of expediency? At no point do the two men reach one an- 
other. Each is speaking his own language, each to himself rather 
than to the other. Each lives in his own world with his own values. 
To Ulysses, the emissary of a nation living cramped on a rock and 
coveting the golden temples and the golden wheatfields of Troy, 
the interview is a formality, though an important formality. The 
wars of his nation have a tradition, a ritual, a timing. The strength 
and self-confidence he represents would not permit an attack on 
Troy in the absence of the Trojan army. To Ulysses, war has its 
form and its proper moment. He invites Hector (whom he calls 
young in order to avoid calling him naive) to taste, to savor “one 
of the privileges of the great,” which is “to witness catastrophes 
from a terrace” and “to stand above the catastrophe and taste the 
essential brotherhood of enemies.” Little does he realize that ex- 
actly this essential brotherhood of enemies once made Hector him- 
self love war until, bending over a dying enemy, he realized that 
he was committing a kind of suicide. Ulysses’ remarks sound like 
an echo of Hector’s words at the beginning of the play. Ulysses 
does not know yet that killing is committing suicide. He does not 
know yet what Hector has already found out: he must still be 
taught the futility of bloody exploits and the simple joy of return- 
ing to his own hearth and to the love of his wife. Hector has a rela- 
tively small part in this interview, perhaps because the echo of his 
initial words in the play still resounds on the stage. Ulysses is op- 
posed even to the term “enemy.” He prefers to speak of antagonists, 
of “‘sensible and courteous” antagonists who “can talk to each other, 
an hour or so before the war, in the way [they will] talk to each 
other long after it’s over. . . .” As Hector is listening to the words 
of Ulysses, he knows that Helen—his own sole preoccupation—is 
for the Greeks merely a pretext for war. Just as he could not save 
his own people from delusions, he cannot save the Greeks from 
suicidal greed and from the delusions of which he himself was once 
a victim. 

In an outcry of despair Hector accepts the challenge—Ulysses' 
veiled declaration of war. But Ulysses, who has just assured Hec- 
tor that his people will deny any responsibility for war in order to 
appease the conscience of their future generations, who has assured 
him that they would lie, that they will lie, does not accept Hector’s 
response, which leaves Ulysses burdened with the declaration of 
war; and, suddenly, in a grandiose gesture of good will, he agrees 
to accept Helen, to use his eloquence in Greece. He insists on leaving 
immediately “to avoid any chance of disturbance.” Hector, stunned 
by this sudden change in Ulysses’ attitude, asks whether this is 
cunning or greatness. And the man who has just promised to lie 
assures Hector of his sincerity and of deserving “some credit” for 
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“using his cunning against destiny.” While leaving, he does not fail 
to point out all the possible obstacles that lie in the path of his 
noble gesture. Finally, as if Giraudoux intends to wipe out the 
slightest illusion in Hector’s mind that anything he may have said 
has had the power to reach at last a sensitive chord and to move 
Ulysses to change his mind, he finishes their interview with words 
that hover between tenderness and sinister mockery: 


Ulysses: You know what made me decide to go, Hector? 
Hector: Yes. Your noble nature. 


Ulysses: Not precisely. Andromache’s eyelashes dance 
as my wife Penelope’s do. 


In this round, the last, Hector’s efforts to convince by reason 
and devotion are finally and definitely all proved to be defeated. 
Yet his own illusion of his continued though precarious success is 
maintained through the pretence of concessions he has obtained. 
This irony colors the play from the very title to the half-falling 
curtain when success seems assured, and even to the final curtain 
fall which confirms the futility of all his efforts. To destroy any 
misconceptions about Ulysses’ motives and to dispel the last illusions 
Andromache herself still nourishes after Hector’s victory over 
Ajax, Giraudoux presents her impressions of the interview which 
she has overheard. She shakes her husband’s optimism: ‘We need- 
n’t despair for ourselves, perhaps. But for the world, yes. That 
man is terrible. All the unhappiness of the world is in me.” 

And finally—when through Demokos’ lie Ajax is killed, the 
inciding incident is created, and war becomes a certainty—we see 
the Gates of War open slowly. They reveal Helen kissing Troilus: 
the image of youth appears in the arms of illusion—inexperience 
seeking its fulfilment in the mirror of self-deceptions. Then Cas- 
sandra announces: “The Trojan poet is dead. And now the Grecian 
poet will have his word.” The curtain finally falls; but the play 
never ends, for inexperience renews itself with each new genera- 
tion seeking its purpose, its loyalties, and later—if still resisting 
all evidence—its absolution in the mirror which reflects the most 
flattering image. 
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Che Problem Of Judith 


By Mary Douctas Dirks 


Our misery is undeserved—we loved her. Judith created her own; 
she loved herself. 
—Judith, Act III, scene 1 


Judith, written by Jean Giraudoux in 1931, and predecessor of 
Eléctre (1937), Sodome et Gomorrhe (1943), and Pour Lucréce 
(1944), is the only one of his plays which Giraudoux himself label- 
ed a tragedy. Critics of the work have not denied him this label, 
although views of what constitutes the tragedy differ widely. One of 
Judith’s translators rather frivolously calls it “a fable of sex and 
God.”! A German writer terms it a tragedy of Nature wronged, 
with God the Worm, destroyer of all things, as the ultimate vil- 
lain.? It has been called “a magnificent tragedy of spoliation,’* as 
well as “the most profound and the most ambiguous of all of 
Giraudoux’ plays.’’* And finally, Mr. Bert M-P. Leefmans regards 
Judith as the 20th century’s cry of despair from a sink of iniquity, 
or, as he puts it: “In Judith. . . the Fall is total, the beasts take 
over from mankind, and Judith . . . chooses, or is forced, merely 
to survive.” 


Much of Giraudoux’ theatre results in puzzlement. Certainly this 
is not because Giraudoux wished purposely to be obscure, but be- 
cause he saw the world much as Pirandello saw it—an illusory 
realm where the struggle for the lost Eden takes place between 
creatures who exist in the twilight-reality they have made for 
themselves. 


Giraudoux did not preface his works with helpful guides for the 
reader. We are left to wrestle with the dialectic as best we can, on 
the assumption that Giraudoux wished his audience to think, al- 
though in his dramatic philosophy the word was anathema. In 
the same year that he wrote Judith, he gave a lecture on the the- 
atre, wherein he declared: 


The theatre is the only means of moral or artistic edu- 
cation a nation possesses. It provides the only means 
whereby the most humble and unlettered public may be 
brought into personal contact with the noblest conflicts, 
a means by which it can create for itself a religion, liturgy 
and saints, feelings and passions. There are those who 
dream; but, for those who do not dream, there is the 
theatre.® 


Even more explicit is a passage from L’Impromptu de Paris: 
31 
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The word understand does not exist in the theatre . 

the real audience does not understand—it feels. . . . The 
theatre is not a theorem, but a spectacle; not a lesson, but 
a filter. It does not enter your mind so much as your im- 
agination and your senses: and that is why the talent for 
writing is indispensable to the theatre; for it is style which 
throws a thousand reflections upon the souls of the audi- 
ence, a thousand prismatic iridescences which they have 
no more need to understand than sunlight reflected on 
water.’ 


Feelings, passions, dreams—no didactic theatre here. But sweet 
are the uses of perversity; and because we are told, perhaps ironi- 
cally, that we are not to think, solemnly we go about the task of 
analyzing Giraudoux’ tragic muse in Judith. 


When a playwright as slippery to the grasp as Giraudoux uses 
the word ‘tragedy’ to describe Judith, yet never employs the word 
again for equally dark dramas, it is worth attempting to find what 
in Judith is of the nature of tragedy—whether the theme is one of 
broad, universal despair stemming from the loss of Paradise, or 
whether the tragedy is of a more limited, ironic nature—the fall 
from grace of a prideful woman. In short, is Judith a heroine in the 
grand sense, fortune’s plaything whose fate moves us to pity and 
horror: or is she quite a bit less than that, a femme a histoires, 
caught up in a web spun from her own folly? It wasn’t, after all, 
God who started all the trouble, but Eve. 


It would be grander, no doubt, to favor the metaphysical inter- 
pretations of Judith, with their connotations of the battle with the 
angels or God as the enemy of Man. And perhaps it is wrong to 
see the play as less than that. In any event, I propose to examine 
the play with an eye to the character of Judith herself, taking into 
particular account the controversial Guard-Archangel scene; and 
from time to time I shall point out various weaknesses in Mr. John 
Savacool’s English “version” of the play. That it is a version is 
unquestionable; but, to this reader at least, some of his omissions 
as well as portions of the translation seem to slant the ‘message’ of 
Judith in a direction perhaps not intended by Giraudoux. 

In his customary fashion of pouring old wine into new bottles, 
Giraudoux has gone for the background of his play to the Bible and 
the apocryphal legend of Judith of Bethulia, widow of Manasses, 
who saved her people by repairing to the tent of Assyrian Holo- 
fernes, captain to Nebuchadnezzar, beheading him as he lay in 
a drunken stupor. In Giraudoux’ version, the Biblical Judith has 
been replaced by a virgin of twenty ‘years. Otherwise, the ‘facts’ 
stand: Holofernes is killed by Judith, and Bethulia saved from 
the Assyrians. 
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And what of the heroine? What is Giraudoux’ Judith, compared 
with her mature, experienced and extremely resourceful predeces- 
sor, who carried Holofernes’ head home to Bethulia wrapped in a 
bag of meat? 


To begin with, she is a much sought after young woman, rich, 
pleasure-loving and vain. To be sure, she spends her days nursing 
the wounded and dying in ravaged Bethulia; but such activity 
among women has never been the mark of exceptional heroism. 
We see her at the outset as a normal and reasonable female crea- 
ture. Despite the populace, the priests, and the prophets with their 
great noise that Judith is the chosen of God to rescue the Jews 
from annihilation, Judith herself is quite unconvinced of her divine 
appointment. Sincerely, even humorously, she attempts to per- 
suade Joachim, High Priest and Grand Rabbi of Israel, that in all 
of Bethulia there must be a girl, however lowly, who can better 
fill the requirements of the prophecy than she. Moreover, she has 
been awaiting a sign from God Himself, and none has come— 
what better reason for not parading off, a mere symbol of heroism 
born of hysteria, to do battle with Holofernes-Goliath? 


This is the Judith we see for the first four scenes of Act I. Then, 
everything changes. Having believed all along that Bethulia could 
be saved by sheer force of arms, Judith is horrified to learn from 
Jean, her fiancé, that the fall of the city is imminent, that all hope 
has been abandoned. This is the scene of Judith’s decision to go 
to Holofernes. She takes up the gauntlet, not on God’s account, 
certainly, but in a reckless feminist frame of mind in which she 
hurls invective against men in general and her fiancé in particular. 
In a frenzy comparable to Lady Macbeth’s “Infirm of purpose! Give 
me the daggers,” Judith lashes out at defeat, which she sees as the 
result of cowardice, nothing more, nothing less. “Is it my fault,” 
she demands of Jean, “that your comrades in arms now hand over 
their great mission, as well as their honor, to women?” 

And now she is ready, as Jean puts it, to redeem God’s invest- 
ment. But Judith is incapable of going quietly. She has not yet 
finished humiliating the side of Adam. Her palpitating virginity, 
she announces, is to be sacrificed, not to a man (for what man is 
deserving?), but to a great moment in history. When Jean as- 
sures her that Holofernes is a man, and attempts to terrify her 
with a picture of a bestial, fire-breathing giant, Judith turns on 
him in the most savage way women know. In Mr. Savacool’s ver- 
sion, her reply to Jean is simply this: 


Small soul that you are, have you no pity? Can’t you see 
that my courage will hold out just so long as I shut off my 
- imagination? Answer my question? Is everything lost? 
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If. we see only. those lines, we see a pitiable and courageous girl 
heroine. But Mr. Savacool omits the balance of her speech: 
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Leave it to Joachim to fill me with terror. Don’t be so 
craven as to give consciousness and repulsive physical de- 
tails to my act. Oh, yes, there were times when I allowed 
you to wrestle with me in the shadows—with your armor, 
your helmet and your sword, which idiotically kept bang- 
ing against our bodies. But I thought I was struggling with 
a conqueror. Now all at once I realize that the embrace , 4 
of the vanquished leaves no mark. The very places where . 
I feel myself most pure, my cowardly soldier, are the 
places you touched with your lips and your hands. So why 
do you interfere in this? You are nothing in my life. (I, 5) 


In scene 8 of Act I, Suzanne, the prostitute, begs Judith to let 
her go to Holofernes in her place. But by now, Judith is quite 
convinced that she alone is the elect of God. At the same time, she ' 
confesses to Suzanne that God has meddled in her plan, to her 
everlasting irritation. Again, Mr. Savacool’s cut version of her 
speech, with its ‘maybes,’ its faint air of rueful wonder and deli- 
cate disappointment, is no match for the original. Here is his Judith 
speaking: 


Susanna, you don’t understand me any better than John 
or the rabbis. If I object to the way they’re pushing me 
into this adventure, it’s only because I’ve been dreaming 
in my bed at night of doing something like this on my | 
own. But I waited too long. . . and now it’s God who’s 

going to get all the credit. Maybe I’ve known all along it 

was really His idea. Maybe God thinks I really thought it 

up all by myself. Maybe God’s jealous because I thought 

of it first. . . maybe this is His revenge. 


And here is Giraudoux’ Judith: 


. . . I thought that you, as a woman, would guess why 
I am distressed that my people, the army, God Himself, 
have ordained me their ambassador in this affair—it is 
because, in the solitude of my nights, in the restlessness 
of my days, I have long been saving this mission for my- | 
self alone... But I delayed too long, I trusted our soldiers 
too much. Why did God wish to deprive me of my just | 
deserts by covering me with sudden glory? This God, who 
has all eternity to himself, now amuses himself by taking 
all the credit for this idea away from me. Oh, Suzanne, 
how much finer my expedition into the night would have } 
been—not all laid out for me as if I were an advance scout 
for the army—but where my very first enemy would have | 
been the guardian of our own gates! Not.a soul in the city 
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would have guessed that the frailest and most anonymous 
of its daughters (for it would have been thus that I went 
forth) . . . was going to Holofernes—to victory or to 
death. I see now it’s no good having the same ideas as the 
prophets. They insist so on their rights. But in my young 
girl pride, I had thought God more modest. I knew very 
well it was all His idea to begin with. And He thought 
it was mine. This is His revenge! (I, 8) 


And thus Judith goes to Holofernes’ camp, with dreams of glory 
in her head, a little sullen at having had the management of the 
mise-en-scéne taken from her, but well up in her lines. 


The opportunity to play her role is given to Judith as soon as 
she is ushered into Holofernes’ tent. Tense and pale, she addresses 
the man she believes to be the cruel and implacable leader of the 
Assyrian army. But it is not Holofernes. It is Egon the pederast, 
dressed up in his master’s cloak and taken for him by Judith. She 
has been thrust into a farce, and speaks her fine phrases before an 
audience of ribald slaves and whores. The humiliating revelation 
finally occurs when Egon demands that she kiss him chastely on the 
forehead. As she is about to comply, he seizes her and kisses her 
on the lips, while shouts of derision go up from the onlookers. 


In a most curious decision, Mr. Savacool has altered Giraudoux’ 
stage direction for the kiss to read as follows: 


. . . Distrustfully, Judith approaches Egon and kisses him on the 
forehead. Suddenly, she grabs him and kisses him passionately 
on the mouth. ... 


Here is Giraudoux’ direction: 


. . . Distrustfully, Judith kisses Egon on the forehead. He then 
seizes her in his arms and kisses her full on the mouth. .. . 


I do not pretend to understand this switch. Perhaps it was a 
subconscious error. 


Beside herself with frustration and shame, Judith cries for 
help, not to God, but to Holofernes. Her brief acceptance of God is 
over. He has shamed her, betrayed her, made a fool of her. Worse 
than the brand of Egon’s kiss, she tells Holofernes, “. . . is the 
false kiss of my God—it covers my whole face. It is the most 
shameful of all.” (IT, 4) 


The kiss still poses a problem for Mr. Savacool. His version of 
the shameful kiss is, ““You’ll never wipe off the false kiss God gave 
me. His is worse than Egon’s. And it’s all over my face.” The little 
girl again, with an image of jam on her face, a fussy baby heroine. 
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What could be more fitting than for Judith to give herself will- 
ingly to a man who is, in his own words, “the worst enemy of 
God’? And Holofernes offers Judith a Godless paradise where the 
supreme liberty of having escaped one’s God is hers—an island of 
pleasure, of refuge. Judith is more than ready for capitulation— 
not yet from love of Holofernes, but from disgust with life. She 
goes to Holofernes because she has lost control of the situation. 
“God has forsaken me,” she tells him, “I don’t know why, but He 
has. He likes his creatures to be filled to the brim with the idea 
of sacrifice, He pushes them into sacrifice—but the details revolt 
Him.” Cit, 7) 


Minutes before she yields to Holofernes, she is left alone with 
the crone, Daria. In her long lament to Daria, (a monologue rem- 
iniscent to Barbette’s final speech in Pour Lucréce in its apparent 
blasphemy), Judith tells her: 


. . It is not Holofernes with whom God is angry, not 
the Jews, but me. He hides his obstinate pursuit of a 
human creature behind the cataclysms which destroy 
whole races, millions of people. . . . What a great silence! 
A king preparing for an orgy, a girl about to be sacrificed, 
a people in their death throes, an army ready to deal out 
their deaths—when these things can produce such a great 
silence, it becomes possible to believe in a God who is both 
deaf and dumb. (II, 8) 


Mr. Savacool’s Judith is more ladylike and a bit more equivocal 
about God: 


. How silent it is! A great king waiting for a wife 
. . . a girl waiting to be reviled. . . . One would almost 
believe that God is also deaf and dumb! 


Between Acts II and III, Judith’s surrender to Holofernes takes 
place. Act III races to the conclusion of the play but has three 
separate climaxes: the first occurs with Jean’s discovery that 
Judith has indeed killed the sleeping Holofernes, contrary to the 
Jews’ belief that she had debased herself by falling in love with 
him in an orgy of pleasure; the second climax comes when Judith 
declares that she has. killed Holofernes for love, not for hate or 
patriotic revenge; the third climax (anticlimatic in its irony) 
arrives in the extraordinary scene with the drunken guard. 


Up until this scene, which gives the play its bitter ending, the 
action is what we had been led to expect. Judith remains within 
the bounds of the legend by killing Holofernes. We accept her de- 
fiant announcement to the Jews that she killed him for love, there- 
by negating the power and truth of the prophecy. To Joachim 
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she cries: “I am not hesitating. I have chosen. I have chosen 
against hatred.” (III, 6) Judith will not lie to satisfy her miracle- 
hungry people. Suddenly, though not surprisingly, she has become 
an eminently satisfactory heroine, flying in the face of vested and 
hypocritical authority. Love has conquered all: we even believe 
Judith when she tells the prophets and priests that she now 
cherishes but one idea—to join Holofernes in death. 

While the outraged rabbis do battle for Judith’s soul, a guard, 
who was discovered at the beginning of Act III lying drunk out- 
side Holofernes’ alcove, suddenly rises and addresses Judith. The 
substance of this penultimate scene (VII) is the guard’s revelation 
to Judith that he is, in fact, an archangel sent by God to supervise 
the whole miracle which has just taken place: Judith has merely 
been an instrument of God’s will—she killed Holofernes for God’s 
wrath, and not for love; and, most devastating of all, her precious 
virginity is still intact. He concludes by telling Judith that she 
must obey him by telling this truth to her people. Otherwise, he 
warns her, “I shall reveal myself to your people. . . I shall tear 
from your throat the lie of God!” With these words the arch- 
angel revealed goes back to his role of drunken guard and resumes 
his place on the bench.® 

Judith recants. She accepts the divinity accorded her by the 
priests. She allows herself to be wrapped in the black mantle, 
“fitting,” one of the rabbis avers, “for God’s bride.” (III, 8) Sud- 
denly, the guard rouses himself from his stupor and corrects that 
phrase with—‘‘and Holofernes’ widow . . . it was for love—she 
killed him for love.” Judith turns to him and orders that his tongue 
be cut out. Still he continues: “Judith, she called herself! And 
that body of hers! All night, all night long without stopping!” 
Judith stops his mouth with her hand. He persists, this time in 
pantomime. He mimes an embrace, a kiss. And his last words are: 
“What am I portraying? Judith the whore.” 

Judith commands his death, then announces: “Let your pro- 
cession begin. Judith the Saint is ready.” 

And there we are left—momentarily, at least—with two phrases, 
two ideas, ringing out more loudly than all the rest: the guard- 
archangel’s “lie of God,” and the bitter last words, “Judith the 
Saint is ready.” 

And now let us look at Mr. Leefmans’ summing up in his Kenyon 
Review article on Judith: 


Here God and those who represent him, his priests and 
his people, are the play’s villains. Only Holopherne and 
Judith herself, who is doomed because she has been 
elected by God, are characters whom we can see as surro- 

* gates for ourselves. . . . The source of the tragedy, of 
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course, lies in the fact that perfection is not possible to 
man, that Judith, however strong, however right, cannot 
beat at his own game God the all-powerful, the creator 
of an impossibly contradictory world for man... . 


Judith, ideal idealist, becomes in this play antogonist to 
God. And though it is from her that Holopherne’s death 
comes, it is only because of the way God made the world 
and men that this death had to come at all. For Judith’s 
values are human values, not divine ones; Holopherne is 
her ideal and it is the presence of God which kills him, and 
which totally destroys, making her saint and prostitute 
herself, Judith, the perfect mistress of the first perfect 
man.° 


Here we have Judith the religious tragedy, with the flesh-and- 
blood heroine brought to her doom, to her death-in-life, by a wil- 
ful, capricious God—God the Worm, the marplot. 


True, everybody in the play reviles God, except the priests 
and prophets. God is in almost every mind, in almost every line. 
Blasphemy, nihilism, despair: are these the things Giraudoux in- 
tended us to carry away from Judith? I think not. For it is also 
true that religion, its trappings and vocabulary, envelops the piece: 
God is in everyone’s mouth and in no one’s understanding, unless 
perhaps the prostitute’s. Suzanne knows the true meaning of 
humility and love. To make of God a deus ex machina, to call Him 
the villain, is far-fetched indeed. If there is any religious tragedy, 
it is that God never comes into Judith at all. Judith, the priests, 
Jean, and Holofernes, each creates a God who exists only by virtue 
of their conception of Him. To the priests and prophets, He is a 
useful instrument for vengeance, a personal pragmatic God. To 
Judith, God is at first an image evolved from the catechism, the 
God of her childhood and adolescence; later, He becomes for her 
a personal opponent, a spiteful and protean juggler. To Holofernes, 
God is the Worm, namely, conscience, the enemy of pleasure. Judith 
was chosen to do God’s work in ridding the world of Holofernes, 
not by God Himself, but by His stupid, arrogant self-styled repre- 
sentatives. And, first and foremost, Judith was chosen by Judith. 


This argument in rebuttal of Mr. Leefmans is predicated, of 
course, upon the scene with the archangel-guard. Up until this 
startling dénouement, wrought, it would appear, by a deus ex 
machina at the ‘end’ of a fairly tidy sequence of events, Judith has 
been given to us as a kind of fleshly Saint Joan in her battle for 
truth. She has killed for love and not for God, and she is willing 
to face the consequences—in all likelihood, torture and death at the 
hands of her countrymen. Now, the besotted guard, witness to the 
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amorous transports of Judith and Holofernes, suddenly appears to 
her as an archangel garbed in purple and gold. Here is Mr. Leef- 
mans’ interpretation of the scene: 


. . . God’s representative on the scene gives her the- 
final, killing blow . . . now she finds that her one pos- - 
sible night of perfect love was a miraculous fraud, prac- 
ticed upon her by God. There is nothing now left for her. 

. . Not alone her pride, but also her virginity and her 
hope of human fulfilment have been taken from her. 

. . She has been betrayed.'° 


Fraud and deception? Yes—but not by God—by Judith herself, 
with the guard conveniently transformed into an archangel by 
Judith’s tenacious pride. Having lost through pride, Judith will 
win through pride. She has lost Holofernes, but killing for love 
means killing for pride. One perfect night of bliss, impossible 
again of achievement—so she impales the memory on a dagger. 
She has rejected Jean, seen Suzanne destroyed for her sake; and, 
even while she is denying the miracle to the Jews, she is really 
saying that she, not God, accomplished it. 


If she can stand up against God, why should she listen to an 
archangel, and a fallen one at that? Simply because through this 
hallucination, Judith can delude herself into believing that her 
night of love was a barmecide feast, that she has got back her 
precious virginity (a fact which Mr. Leefmans seems not quite 
clear on); that to be the heroine of Bethulia is preferable, after 
all, to dying for love. And, to complete her work of destruction, 
she erases the witness, conscience, the Guard, or what have you, 
by means of Judith the Saint. The battle with the angel is over. 
Judith has destroyed herself. God has had nothing to do with it. 
In destroying the guard, Judith destroys the witness to her truth. 
In raising him to archangel, in pretending that this Lucifer has 
fallen from grace for her sake alone, she transfigures him into 
the greatest lie of all—her lie to herself, not God’s lie to the world. 
And now she goes fourth in the garb of saint, to live an everlasting 
lie to herself and her people. As another, more substantial arch- 
angel says in Sodome et Gomorrhe: “It’s quite easy to be Judith— 
all it takes is pride.” 


FOOTNOTES 


1 John A. Savacool, quoted in The Modern Theatre, v. 3, edited 
by Eric Bentley, New York, 1955, in Notes, p. 306. 
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8 Jean Giraudoux, quoted in: Edouard Bourdet, Le Théatre de 
Jean Giraudouzx, Paris, 1944, p. 6. 

7 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

8 For some of Mr. Savacool’s changes in this scene, see appendix. 

* Leefmans, op. cit., p. 626. 

1° Tbid., p. 626. 


APPENDIX 


Examples shown here, as the body of the text, are taken from: 
Judith, Le Théatre Complet de Jean Giraudoux, Neuchatel et Paris, 
1945, v. 2; and Judith, by Jean Giraudouzx, English version by John 
K. Savacool, The Modern Theatre, edited by Eric Bentley, v. 3, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1955. 


At the beginning of the Guard scene, Giraudoux’ stage directions 
read: 


The dead drunk guard has gotten up. He comes toward 
Judith . . . from the time the guard rises, Joachim and 
Paul. . . remain frozen, framing the scene. 


To these directions, Mr. Savacool adds: 


A chord of music! Angelic thunder! An unearthly light 
floods the scene. The two churchmen freeze in preposter- 
ous positions. .. . Only Judith is left alive on the strange- 
ly lighted stage. Slowly, she turns to the bench where 
——— guard is sleeping. The guard sits up. Grins 
at Judith. 


In the original, the Guard’s first line to Judith is, “Excuse me, 
my dear little Judith. . . .”’ Mr. Savacool has him say, “Excuse 
me, Judith, I don’t want to butt in, but. . . .” Giraudoux’ Guard 
may be rough and outspoken, but he is not commonplace. Note, 
too, that Mr. Savacool has Judith turning to the Guard whereas 
in the original, it is he who approaches her. 


Called for by Giraudoux in the cast of characters is an Echo, 
which is heard twice in the beginning of this scene. Mr. Savacool’s 
English version excises the Echo, substituting for it the direction: 
Music. Although we hear the Echo only twice as it repeats the 
Guard’s last lines in two speeches, I think its presence is implied 
throughout the scene. As a dramatic device, an echo surely makes 
a different impression from music, unearthly or otherwise. Al- 
though I do not pretend to know the exact significance of the Echo, 
I venture to suggest that it represents the progress of Judith’s 
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hallucination in the scene. Possibly, too, Giraudoux, with his great 
interest in mythology, indicates here the connection between Echo 
and Narcissus. A production of Judith would probably not fall to 
pieces for lack of an Echo; but Mr. Savacool’s vague substitution of 
Music for what Giraudoux clearly called for, seems to me to be a 
departure from the playwright’s intention. 

Toward the end of the scene, Mr. { avacool adds a few lines of 
his own invention: 


Judith: You, too! You too betrayed God. But what made 
you do it? 

Guard: (with an angelic smile) Love? 

Judith: Love for me? 

Guard: Love for love. . . . 


This gratuitous addition to the original is not only out of character 
(Judith rarely betrays an interest in anyone else’s spiritual prob- 
lems), but the Guard’s question-answer is nonsense, angelic smile 
and all. 

The shattering line, “The truth, Judith, is God’s lie to the world! 
And you must shout it, for all to hear,” does not occur in the 
original. And Mr. Savacool’s insistence on a great universal mes- 
sage occurs again as he alters Giraudoux’ “Let your procession 
begin. . . Judith the Saint is ready,” to: “Then let the world make 
way for Judith-the-Saint.” 

Finally, Mr. Savacool adds a last sentimental stage direction 
when he directs that Jean kneel as the curtain falls. In Giraudoux, 
nobody kneels. 


It goes without saying, of course, that in production, a direc- 
tor will stage a play according to his own lights. If he is a good 
director, he will attempt to follow the playwright’s intention. He 
may have everybody kneel as the curtain goes down on Judith; 
but he should also know that Giraudoux did not so specify, and 
that irony, not sentimentality, should be his guide. 








At War With Electra 


By JoHN GASSNER 


I 


I “discovered” Giraudoux in the late nineteen-twenties when 
his Siegfried impressed me as an intelligent contrivance. His com- 
ment on the evils of nationalism did not exactly startle me with 
originality or stir me with passion, but he had an engaging way 
of projecting a point of view. He was suave, aloof, and ironic 
while other European pacifist playwrights of the period usually 
sputtered with anguish and worked themselves up to expression- 
istic frenzies of protest. He was as articulate as they were inar- 
ticulate, and as urbane as they were hysterical. The Giraudoux 
of my first encounter was an exquisitely civilized writer. And in 
contriving a tale of amnesia and mistaken identities in consequence 
of which a French soldier became a German after World War I, 
Giraudoux was plainly a “fabulist.” His favorite strategy, that of 
inventing or adapting a fable or myth, was also already in evi- 
dence, although Siegfried had originally been a novel by Girau- 
doux. Only one unavoidable reservation dogged my awareness of 
the new playwright introduced to New York by Eva Le Gallienne 
at her Civic Repertory Theatre. He seemed to be self-consciously 
ingenious and more taken with his complicated plot than with his 
meaning. 

It would seem that the clever trickster, man-of-the-world, and 
littérature has always stood between me and my inclination to 
acknowledge Giraudoux as a major dramatist, and it is my am- 
bivalence toward this immensely attractive author that concerns 
me here. It came to a climax when I got to know his Electra in the 
late nineteen-thirties and my ambivalence toward this notable 
work has never left me. I have had divided feelings about other 
plays by Giraudoux, but the discomfort of division has usually 
been less pronounced in my reaction to them. His Judith has 
troubled me more. But, then, I think I really dislike Judith (I 
shall have to reread this play to be sure that I do) whereas I have 
admired most of the Giraudoux canon. His Electra, in brief, 
epitomizes the positive and negative characteristics of playwriting 
which will keep Giraudoux in the honorable limbo of distinguish- 
ed playwrights who have just missed giving greatness to the 
modern drama. 

One aspect of Giraudoux’ artistry, his comic leverage, has never 
given me pause. Whenever he was consistently light of heart or 
light of fancy, he was thoroughly enchanting. His success was then 
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complete within the bounds of his favorite mixed genre of comedy 
and fancy. Intermezzo, unsuccessfully presented on Broadway in 
an awkward production under the title of The Enchanted, seems 
to me his best play; and I can level no more serious charge 
against his entertaining one-actor The Apollo of Bellac than that 
its farcical oversimplifications are somewhat too strenuous for 
my conservative taste. I have not found The Apollo as captivating 
as some reviewers have, but this little comedy is good literature 
of “fancy,” if not of “imagination,” and nobody has, to my knowl- 
edge, written anything as charming in English since Synge and 
Lady Gregory stopped writing one-act pieces for the Irish stage. 

His Amphitryon 38 is an entrancing comedy. It is equally satis- 
factory as a literary tour de force and as bedroom comedy, al- 
though it would be difficult to notice any marked distinction be- 
tween the two in this instance. Nor is my high estimation of the 
author’s poetic-comic vein a recent opinion conveniently formed 
for the purpose of withholding any other kind of approbation from 
the author. I have objective evidence that this is not so, since my 
enthusiasm for Amphitryon 38 some twenty years ago resulted in 
the Theatre Guild’s Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne production 
that gave the author his first and probably greatest success on 
Broadway. 

It is not my intention to acclaim Giraudoux as a minor writer 
in order to avoid considering him a major one. His claims to be 
considered for that status were fully evident to me, I believe, the 
moment I read Electra for the Theatre Guild in 1937 or 1938 and 
concluded that, although the chances of presenting it successfully 
on Broadway were slim, the play deserved our high regard. 
Electra continues to engage my interest even now as a remarkable 
work that could have arisen only out of a largesse of mind and 
spirit that has rarely graced the contemporary stage. 

And La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, now known to us from 
the recent Christopher Fry translation as Tiger at the Gates, 
Ondine, Judith, and The Madwoman of Chaillot also advanced 
various claims to importance I should have been pleased to be 
able to endorse wholeheartedly. If I can cite only a few titles the 
reason is not that Giraudoux was infertile—he was a _ prolific 
author as well as a busy man of affairs—but because he did not 
bring his talent to the theatre until he was forty-six years old. 
Sooner or later, however, the spell of this master-stylist lifting, 
I found myself holding on to dramatic works that seemed to be 
running out between my fingers like quicksilver. No one in France 
except Claudel had more of a right to be regarded as a play- 
wright of real importance, and no one left me with a more uneasy 
feeling that I had been deluded by literary witchcraft. I was dis- 
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tressed to discover that I could not add Giraudoux’ name to the 
company of major modern dramatists which includes the names 
of Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Chekhov, Shaw, O’Neill, 
O’Casey, Pirandello, and perhaps Brecht. 
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In view of the unquestioned talent of the writer—his intelli- 
gence, verve, and mastery of language—my conclusion seemed 
to me grossly unfair. Yet such was my reaction or, for that 
matter, my verdict, and such it remains. Electra has continued 
to fluctuate, in my impression of the play, between profundity 
and arty sophistication. It is alternately tragic and arch, now 
devastatingly ironic and now merely clever, now penetrating 
and now boulevardishly bedroomy, now dedicated to dramatic 
truth and now to dramatic legerdemain. I believe that La Guerre 
de Troie n’aura pas lieu is a brilliant conceit and a sardonically 
moving drama. But I have also found it somewhat artificial and 
skittish, as well as wordy in commentary without being wholly 
convincing in content. In pricking the vanity of warmongering 
individuals, the author draws blood only from the epidermis. Cer- 
tainly when World War II broke out less than five years after the 
composition of the play, Giraudoux’ commentary on the causes of 
war seemed to me generally superficial. To take the final measure 
of this play it is necessary only to turn to The Trojan Women of 
Euripides and The Plough and the Stars of O’Casey. The compari- 
son would be individious, and perhaps it shouldn’t be made at all 
if our object were merely to determine whether Giraudoux’ play 
has merit, which it indubitably has. The play has many admirable 
qualities, including the qualities of a satiric essay, but when we 
add them up the total still does not amount to a great dramatic 
experience. 


Ondine is a beautifully composed fairy-tale, rich in poetic pathos 
and despair, but the very character of the fable concerning the love 
of a watersprite and a knight attenuates tragic conflict and favors 
atmospheric rather than dramatic pressure. Judith seems to me 
too greatly entangled in motivation and counter-motivation, too 
much involved in analytical complexities, to deliver the dramatic 
power promised by the tone and substance of the play. I doubt 
that we are likely to derive more light than smoke from it; and 
regardless of the interest we can take in the twists and turns of 
Judith’s attitude toward herself and Holofernes, we can hardly 
elevate that interest to any altitude from which the human condi- 
tion can be comprehensively observed. Even though Judith offers 
itself to us as psychological drama, it is circumscribed, like Ondine 
and La Guerre de Troie, by a congenital essayist’s fondness for 
playing with notions. 
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Nor is even The Madwoman of Chaillot exempt from the criti- 
cism that a notion, or appercu, is an inadequate foundation for 
great drama. We can cherish the play as a delightful fugue of 
bizarre improvisations and poetic moods. The Madwoman, how- 
ever, promises more with its theme of the annihilation of the 
predators of modern society than it delivers. It withholds wholly 
adult statement on the rapacious society that aroused Giraudoux’ 
distaste; it offers, instead, a fairy-tale resolution when the lurid 
old Countess bottles up the entrepeneurs in the sewers of Paris. 
We should be grateful of course that Giraudoux spared us a dull 
anti-capitalistic disquisition. The result is a mad and rueful 
dramatic statement in the modes of comedy, satire, and poetry— 
a work that is as indefinable as it is ingratiating. My gratitude, 
however, does not extend so far that I can put The Madwoman of 
Chaillot on a par with, let us say, Major Barbara, The Vultures, or, 
to diverge a bit more, John Gabriel Borkman, The Marquis of 
Keith, and Heartbreak House. Giraudoux’ play is only a brilliant 
display of fireworks by comparison with the heavy artillery train- 
ed on the spirit of laissez-faire by some other modern playwrights. 
The author runs head-on to confront an issue, then sprints away 
from it with equal brio. He raises a clamor and runs away from its 
consequences. He vacillates between poetry and vaudeville 
(though it is, fortunately, superb vaudeville), and between sat- 
urnine seriousness and frolicsome triviality. 


II 


The Madwoman of Chaillot brought Giraudoux closest to a 
wrangle with the contemporary world that ruffled his aplomb as 
a gentleman, diplomat, and man of letters. But it is his spirited 
Electra that carried him to the altitudes of tragic art, and so it is in 
this work that we may best observe the distractions, discrepancies, 
and divided aims of his artistry—the qualities, in brief, that made 
him so fascinating a playwright but also left him stranded midway 
in his dramatic ascent. Electra may be described as a perfect 
example of the dilemma of ultra-modern, ultra-civilized play- 
writing whenever the playwright wants to be tragic yet urbane, 
passionate yet detached, emotional yet intellectual, vigorous yet 
literary, all at the same time. The opposite example of an O’Neill 
who was as decidedly tragic as he was decidedly not urbane is 
familiar enough. But it cannot be said that adherents of the post- 
war literary generation have been eager to approve a playwright 
whose sense of tragedy lacks the finesse required by their literary 
training; and O’Neill was quite heedless of the refinements of irony 
that best reflect their anomalous situation as members of post-war 
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futile intelligentsia. Giraudoux’ success in writing urbane tragedy, 
or in writing tragedy urbanely, has been of greater moment to 
this generation, whose chosen predecessors composed the avant- 
garde of Paris prior to World War II. But actually how great was 
Giraudoux’ success? I have fluctuated in my regard for his Electra 
drama and had mixed feelings about it ever since first reading it; 
and these have been shared by many of my graduate students, all 
of them dedicated to the theatre and to the search for new avenues 
of dramatic art. I can only conclude that Giraudaux won an 
ambiguous or inconclusive success with one of the plays that should 
have qualified him for the select company of great modern play- 
wrights. Tragedy and urbanity did not mix well in his Electra, at 
least not well enough. 


To say that Giraudoux did not write Electra with conviction 
would be to ignore his entire political career and to be insensitive 
to the pressure of his irony. He followed tradition in France, where 
the classics have been rewritten periodically ever since the Renais- 
sance. But far from being a literary exercise, Electra expressed its 
author’s continuous concern over the hatred that had poisoned 
relations between France and Germany ever since the Franco- 
Prussian War. Two ruinous wars had apparently not sated the 
chauvinistic lust for vengeance to the extinction of which Girau- 
doux, the German-educated French diplomat, dedicated both his 
diplomatic and literary career. Adopting the Euripidean rather 
than the Sophoclean view of the Oresteian legend, Giraudoux saw 
no liberating glory in the vengeance of Agamemnon’s children, 
credited Clytemnestra with remorse and Aegisthus with some 
nobility, and made his vengeance-bent Electra obsessively neu- 
rotic. Electra is an unlovely heroine, horror attends her steps, and 
at the end she has not only caused the death of her mother and 
Aegisthus, but has brought ruin to her country and death to many 
of its innocent inhabitants who might have lived out their lives in 
peace. The symbolic Furies, who were nasty little girls in the first 
scene of the play, are full-grown, having reached the size of Elec- 
tra, at the end of the play. As the flames consume the city, Gir- 
audoux’ frantic heroine is left clinging only to her belief in the 
rightness of her position and to the dubious comfort that her coun- 
try will be reestablished on new foundations of truth. A mordant 
power informs Giraudoux’ tragedy. His abhorence of violence 
even in the name of justice inspires an especially effective ex- 
change of speeches between his heroine and the Furies, one of 
whom, observing the conflagration in the city declares that this is 
the light Electra wanted with her demand for the truth. To this, 
Electra replies with desperate futility, “I have my conscience. 
. . I have justice, I have everything.” 
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The thrust of this dramatic warning is greatly strengthened by 
the tensions between mother and daughter, mother and son (the 
avenger-son Orestes), and Electra and Aegisthus, who comes to 
admire her after undergoing an ironic transformation from lecher- 
ous poltroon to a person capable of appreciating nobility. (And 
Electra is, alas, relentlessly noble.) A fierce quarrel between 
Clytemnestra and Electra over the question of how it happened 
that the infant Orestes fell out of his mother’s arms twenty years 
ago (whether or not Electra jealously pushed the child out of its 
mother’s arms) is poignant in its absurdity. Now and again brief 
bursts of irony brighten the sultry atmosphere of the work, and 
the huge irony of Aegisthus’ transformation into a hero capable of 
saving his country just before he is annihilated by Electra’s right- 
eousness is immensely effective. It draws Electra’s bitter protest 
against the gods’ “hypocrisy” and “malice.” They can’t do this 
to her, she cries out; they simply can’t change “a parasite into 
a just man” and “a usurper into a king.” 

A symbolist imagination also courses through the play and 
deepens its hues. Giraudoux’ vision of a sanguinary reckoning in 
ancient Greece, indeed, was about to find a close parallel in the 
Nazi program for devastating the world in order to wipe out and 
avenge the defeat of Germany in 1918. Electra was produced in 
1937, about two years before Hitler’s troops started their march 
across Europe. The effect of the horrible little Furies is as eerie 
as the sense of ripening doom is oppressive. The nasty children who 
call themselves “the little Eumenides” grow and “get fat” as one 
looks at them; one can even watch their eyelashes growing. A 
vulture hovers over Aegisthus when Orestes appears; and when 
Aegisthus behaves humanely, injudiciously releasing Orestes from 
his chains, the bird begins to descend. Nor is the preternatural 
figure of Zeus in the role of the Beggar less grim as he follows the 
folly of human action with supercilious indifference to human 
suffering. 

What is it, then, that essentially limits Giraudoux’ achievement 
in Electra? It is, I would say, a work of over-insistent wit. Girau- 
doux apparently could not resist delivering himself of a bright sally 
of words or a clover turn of events. In Electra, this inclination car- 
ries him so far from the swirl of the conflict engulfing Clytemnes- 
tra, her lover, and her children that long discursive passages im- 
pede the action or swerve it from its direction. This diversionary 
tendency becomes a veritable technique indeed, and it crops up not 
merely when characters discuss the issue in view, but when their 
concerns are, at best, only peripheral. One, by no means slender, 
portion of the play is virtually indistinguishable from Parisian 
boulevard comedy or farce. The President of the Council is being 
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betrayed by a flighty wife. He is personally connected with the 
Electra drama solely as the cousin of a Gardener who has been 
selected by Aegisthus to marry Electra and so prevent the rebel- 
lious girl from causing mischief. 

The comedy of adultery lightens the work and constitutes a 
subplot in the manner of Elizabethan drama; and it is actually 
woven into the play so deftly that it does not block the traffic of 
the central action. And yet it is obtrusive enough to call attention 
to itself as superimposed by-play by a worldly writer. The author 
seems to invite the audience to observe how adept he is at playing 
the boulevard modernizer of myth. And Giraudoux’ attitude of 
sophisticated detachment is even more pronounced in the airy way 
in which he weaves his way in and out of stage illusion. 


The playwright seems to flaunt both his ingenuity and his de- 
tachment from so simple a thing as belief in the reality of the 
work with which he expects to engage the spectator’s interest. In 
two instances, he actually explodes the structure of his play in 
order to tell us that he is entirely conscious of contriving a play 
and beguiling an audience. He goes out of his way to make it 
plain that both the author and the spectator are in the theatre 
rather than in the midst of life, and that there is an understanding 
between them. This is apparent when the Gardener, relieved of 
the obligation to marry Electra, steps to the front of the stage and 
harangues the audience, declaring “I’m no longer in the running. 
That’s why I’m free to come and tell you what the play can’t tell 
you.” 

Wit will out, and “The Gardener’s Lament,” as this interlude is 
called, is a truly marvelous passage of verbal pyrotechnics. But 
it is the very next thing to winking at the public to tell it that 
the author, anxiously guarding his claim to urbanity, is not in- 
volved in his play—which is not the case at all, of course, since 
he is deeply engaged in his theme. The other deliberate violation of 
stage illusion occurs somewhat earlier, in the curtain scene of the 
first act, when the Beggar, now recognizably Zeus, comments on 
Electra while she lies asleep on the ground with her brother 
Orestes. That the Beggar’s long speech, a virtuoso’s display of 
rhetoric, is directed at the audience is clearly affirmed when the 
fluent god departs with the admonition to the spectators: “But all 
you who remain here, be quiet now: This is Electra’s first rest 
and the last rest of Orestes.” Once more wit wins out, and once 
more the audience is reminded that the author is aware of its pres- 
ence and by no means naive enough to lose himself in an illusion of 
reality or to expect that the playgoer will. Giraudoux contradicts 
himself, besides, since some of the scenes that follow, like some 
of the scenes that came before, have the dramatic power to pro- 
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duce as much “illusion of reality” as any realist could desire. By 
comparison with their intense immediacy, the monologues of the 
Gardener and the Beggar can seem pretentious, on the one hand, 
and academically labored, on the other. And the device of in- 
trusion itself, while theatrically arresting, is dramatically ques- 
tionable. Its obstrusive cleverness calls attention to the author’s 
self-conscious and exhibitionistic virtuosity. 

“Wit” has, in these instances, become ostentatious theatrically, 
and it has the effect of casting doubt alike on the truth of the play 
and the sincerity of the author. Theatricality has both enriched 
the play’s external action and undercut the validity of its claims 
upon the audience as an engrossing experience. Electra thus be- 
comes an amalgam of absorbing drama and a facile lecture-demon- 
stration, and it advertises itself as a display-piece of ingenious 
fabrication. The play contains an episode toward the end where 
the Beggar describes the murder of Aegisthus before Orestes kills 
him, and it is a brilliant piece of imaginative theatricality. It is 
a “trick” in the best sense of a Cocteau truc. It is also a convenient 
condensation of action at that point in the play. But it is, of course, 
a transparent and fundamentally gratuitous contrivance that 
diverts attention from the dramatic substance of the climax to the 
dramatic method as method. It is not merely this detail, however, 
but the more conspicuous previously mentioned intrusions of the 
playwright into the illusion of the play that comprise the crux 
of Giraudoux’ self-conscious and self-advertising playwriting. And 
I cannot but believe that the supererogatory display of the 
author’s independence from his story, the superfluous assurance 
that he is contriving “theatre,” makes his Electra rather labored 
and precious. A potential masterpiece was botched in this in- 
stance by the “modernism” of a writer in whose case wit, im- 
agination, dramatic talent, and theatrical skill did not issue in 
indubitably great drama. 

We shall continue to owe Giraudoux much admiration, I believe. 
But it will be decidedly risky to make a leader of him, to follow 
him as the prophet of a new dispensation in dramaturgy and 
dramatic style. He was distinctly Parisian in literary tradition and 
in the tradition of retheatricalized ‘theatre-for-theatre’s sake’ 
French theatre started by Copeau and sustained by his disciple, 
Giraudoux’ gifted friend and producer, Louis Jouvet. Giraudoux 
brought vivacity, grace, and keen intelligence to that tradition, of 
which he became the chief ornament and justification among play- 
wrights. He did not, however, overcome its pitfalls of cultivated 
artifice when he succumbed to the cultivation of baroque rhetoric, 
at which he was supremely adept, and of arch and tricky drama- 
turgy, at which he was also skillful. Although the results were 
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delightful so long as he confined himself to comic improvisation 
and genial fancy, they also fixed the bounds beyond which he 
could not move without peril. As may be seen in his Electra, 
artifice in dialogue and dramaturgy did not serve him unequivocal- 
ly when he aspired to deep emotion or high passion. And in this 
respect, too, we find this moderate diplomat-dramatist and wit a 
man of his milieu and quite at ease in it rather than a pioneer to 
be followed into new pathways. Giraudoux came to the theatre 
as a middle-aged man with a number of well polished novels to 
his credit, and as a gentleman of settled taste formed by the politi- 
cal and cultural world of the early decades of our century. Nor did 
he undergo a transformation of personality or experience illum- 
ination on some new road to Damascus during the cataclysmic 
last decade of his life, from 1934 to 1944. (It is characteristic of the 
career-diplomat that he should have served as Chief of Informa- 
tion for the Daladier government briefly in power before France 
surrendered to Germany.) Compared with the unimaginative 
realists and near-analphatetes who still rule the commercial stage, 
Giraudoux can of course always qualify as a leader of the avant- 
garde. But we shall be more correct in honoring him as the drama- 
tist who closed, rather than opened, an era in theatre with his 
characteristic merits and limitations. 
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Che Madwoman of Chaillot: 
A Modern Masque 


By GERMAINE BREE 


Until the curtain went up on The Madwoman of Chaillot in 
December 1945, Louis Jouvet, the producer and Giraudoux’ close 
collaborator since the production of Siegfried (1928), was tortured 
by uncertainty as to its reception. It was his opening play after a 
prolonged five-year absence from Paris. There were almost in- 
superable material difficulties, during this immediately post-war 
winter, in staging a play which requires some fifty highly fantastic 
characters to appear on stage. More serious, still, Jouvet suffered 
from the absence of Giraudoux who had unobtrusively died the 
year before, leaving his friend alone to select which of the two and 
sometimes three or more versions of scenes in the play was defin- 
itely to be adopted.* 


But most serious of all, the mood of The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
its lightness of touch, its colorful fantasy and ease seemed alien to 
the atmosphere of the day. By no stretch of the imagination could 
Giraudoux’ play be given overtones of existential anguish or be re- 
duced to intellectual schemes involving tragic choices, ethical di- 
lemmas and commitments. Indeed, The Madwoman of Chaillot was 
governed by the simplest of themes, clear as the day, containing no 
other deep, hidden meaning: a group of modern business sharks 
improvise rather than organize an onslaught on Paris, a plan by 
which to “develop” for their personal profit, the wealth of its sub- 
soil by drilling for oil; their plot is foiled by an equally improvised 
counterplot successfully carried through by the Madwoman of 
Chaillot and her friends. The villains conveniently disappear into 
the famous sewers of Paris thereby automatically releasing their 
“opposites’—the good men, saviors of trees, animals and the 
humble errors of love. 

One can, of course, infuse ethical or social intent into the play 
by recalling Giraudoux’ indignation at the sight of the shoddy de- 
gradation of our cities and his dislike of exploiters as such. One can 
recall the fundamental design of his dramatic universe and speak 
of the conflict between gods and men, the human and the non- 
human. But why? In connection with The Madwoman of Chaillot 
all this seems a rather dull and unnecessary surcharge. Of all 





*See Donald Inskip. Jean Giraudoux, The Making of a Dramatist. Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 
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Giraudoux’ plays, The Madwoman of Chaillot is probably the one 
which yields least to any interpretation outside its own perform- 
ance on the stage. Unhampered by hidden meanings—symbolic or 
idealogical—it ran happily through 297 performances in Paris, 
leaving a vivid impression of warmth, color, amusement and de- 
light, emphasized by Christian Bérard’s two contrasting but equal- 
ly suggestive sets: the brilliantly-lighted, gaily-stylized terrace of 
the cafe “Chez Francis” on the Place de L’Alma; the strange un- 
derground kingdom and stronghold of the rue de Chaillot where 
the Madwoman becomes the “Wisewoman,” the all-power Count- 
ess. The charm of the play and its significance are theatrical par 
excellence resisting all extraneous interpretation. It is therefore 
a particularly revealing example of Giraudoux’ art as playwright. 

First The Madwoman of Chaillot gives an overwhelming impres- 
sion of improvisation within an elusive but essentially convention- 
alized design. Improvisation is woven into its very fabric. The vil- 
lains improvise their plan on stage, each slipping in openly to de- 
scribe his part in the conspiracy. The Madwoman improvises her 
counterplot when she hears what is going on. The four madwomen 
in the cellar of the rue de Chaillot quite unexpectedly, even for 
themselves, improvise the mock trial of the villains and finally, 
with a flip of the hand, the author improvises the sudden unan- 
nounced emergence from the sewers of Paris of the “good” men in 
exchange for the bad. 

The dialogue itself seems improvised, its freedom is inherent in 
the variants proposed by Giraudoux’ alternative versions, a sign 
of the great flexibility of his method of composition. Initially oral 
rather than written, the Giraldian dialogue moves according to the 
rhythm of the spoken word free to pick up its cargo of definite al- 
lusion within a certain range of possibilities, one replacing the other 
without difficulty. And thus it gives the sense, rare in our time, of 
being extempore. The full potentialities of the method appear in 
the highly comic, highly fantastic exchange between the three, 
then the four, madwomen in which from leap to leap, the dialogue 
reaches a maximum kind of apparently extemporary insane sanity. 

Giraudoux thus deliberately maintains a theatrical atmosphere of 
spontaneity which thrives on the unexpected sally, the humorous 
or ironic twist that seems to arise straight out of the idiosyncrasies 
of his odd, non-typical characters. The audience laughs out of sheer 
surprise, sheer enjoyment of this unexpected freedom, a freedom in 
which it feels that it is participating. Giraudoux is the only one 
among contemporary—or near contemporary—French playwrights 
who has drawn deliberately from a popular and ancient tradition 
of the theatre, dependent on the ear and the eye, not on the writ- 
ten word. 
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The atmosphere of on-the-spot improvisation, whether in the 
movement of the play or in the detail of the dialogue is one of the 
mainsprings of comedy too often forgotten in analyses of the 
source of laughter. The audience is drawn into the creative game, 
carried along by it and each spectator feels as though he were 
present at the play’s making. Delight in this activity is close to that 
which one feels when one simultaneously watches and sympathe- 
tically understands the movements of an expert “magician,” some- 
times foreseeing the result, sometimes taken by surprise. In Gir- 
audoux’ play this sense of freedom, delight and activity is accom- 
panied by a definite esthetic pleasure. Laughter, free from any 


‘sense of superiority concerning the actors on the stage, free from 


any cruelty, may have at its source the feeling of well-being and 
expansiveness induced in a human being who feels that he is in 
actual possession and unusual control of creative forces within him- 
self and thereby of the outer course of events. This is perhaps one 
of the principal sources of the unalloyed, hearty Rabelaisian laugh- 
ter divorced from any coloring of pain. For a theatre audience this 
feeling of ease and power is created through a spectacle, accepted 
as such, involving no further responsibility or control. The spec- 
tator is free to abandon himself fully to laughter. 


The illusion that the spectacle on stage is moving freely from? 
improvisation to improvisation and that the dialogue is extempore 
creates a peculiarly pleasurable form of dramatic suspense which 
may well be as fundamental for comedy as the sense, in tragedy, 
that all is moving toward a pre-ordained fate. The sense of ease is 
accentuated in The Madwoman of Chaillot by the absence on the 
stage of any real material obstacle or struggle. The villains eagerly 
collaborate in their own destruction, moving as in a ballet, on the 
Madwoman’s injunction, right into her obvious trap. In order to 
save Paris, the Madwoman needs only the magic word willingly 
proffered by the sewer man. This in itself removes the play from 
the realm of farce. It is to another popular pre-classical spectacle, 
the masque, that Giraudoux turned in this instance, a spectacle 
which relied for its success on improvisation within a highly con- 
ventionalized framework. a 

And indeed what is The Madwoman of Chaillot if not a masque? 
Fundamentally linked to the ancient morality, the masque holds 
up to the audience a mirror of the follies of the hour, through a 
highly conventionalized but clearly recognizable dramatic design. 
To a passive individual—“Everyman’”—Vices, clearly designated 
as such for the audience but carefully masked and disguised as 
human beings, offer dubious pacts. The price of consent is destruc- 
tion, and the Vices triumph first. The situation calls forth the Vir- 
tues that circumvent the evil plot of the Vices and bring about 
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the pre-ordained and a logical dénouement whereby the Virtues 
triumph, generally by grace of the intervention of some arbitrary 
power, the “wise woman” or man who steps forward to say the 
word which clinches the defeat of the Vices. But not before the 
case has been tried and fully debated in a discussion that draws 
upon the topical interests of the audience, mingling artifice and 
immediacy. 

As in the masque, the theme Giraudoux has chosen is broadly 
topical, easily recognizable by all and of general rather than in- 
dividual interest. He brings his audience “into play” by setting 
the décor in a specific and familiar spot in Paris, either open to all 
like the cafe terrace, or hidden from all, but located in a well- 
known spot like the cellar of the rue de Chaillot. Throughout the 
play, he alludes to familiar Parisan figures or spots belonging either 
to the past or to the present, thus appealing to the latent, local, 
semi-sentimental, semi-humorous patriotism common to his audi- 
ence. This very old device—while it may misfire if the allusions 
become too subtle as they tend to become in Giraudoux’ play— 
creates a mood, a bond between stage and audience. The immediacy 
of recognition is an element of the laughter Giraudoux elicits from 
his spectator. Some of these allusions were quite rightly dropped 
or modified in Mr. Valency’s adaptation. And indeed they lend 
themselves to adaptation and one can envisage that they could al- 
ways be newly modified according to the time and place of the 
performance. The variants Giraudoux himself introduced suggest 
this kind of elasticity. The audience must immediately be drawn 
into the plot. For a plot it is, as in many masques, a plot carried 
out with the amused connivance of the audience, a collective con- 
spiracy against the naively ridiculous plotters intent on blowing 
up or sapping the monuments of Paris. But most of all it is a gen- 
eral conspiracy to save the soul of Pierre—or Rodrique or Fabrice, 
or Dominique or Adolphe—as the Madwoman calls Pierre accord- 
ing to the hour of the day or perhaps of the century. Pierre, the 
eternal young man has signed a pact with the devil, in modern 
terms a forged signature on a check. Around him the masked Vices 
and disguised Virtues organize their strategy. And the Virtues of 
course carry the day. All the conventions of the masque are there 
refashioned by Giraudoux and reach their climax in the great 
and much-commented trial in absentia of the evil forces at work 
around Pierre. 

Giraudoux has quite deliberately brought into play the elements 
inherent in the masque, the gaudy, motley crowd of spectators 
evoking the pageant of a bygone daily life, easily indentifiable by 
the clothes they wear, the objects they carry: rag-picker, flower- 
vendor, juggler. Costume and disguise are inherent to the masque, 
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a costume easily identified, a disguise easy to interpret. Into this 
basic popular pattern Giraudoux has infused other popular themes 
suggested rather than developed: the sentimental true-love fairy 
story between Pierre, the lost knight of popular legend and Irma, 
the Princess disguised as waitress; the “good fairy” disguised as 
the Madwoman; the magic brought into play by the sewer man and 
the exciting, droll window suddenly opened into the underground 
kingdom of sewermen. 


Throughout the play Giraudoux delights in using another device 
of the masque, a formalized speech for each group which parodies, 
either satirically or with a gentle sympathetic humor, a recogniz- 
able ‘‘style” of speech. Satirically parodied are the two conven-: 
tionalized levels of speech of the villains—the President, Baron and 
Prospector who later merge into a group becoming “the Presi- 
dents,” “the Prospectors,” “the Press Agents” with “their ladies.” 
They first wear the speech-mask of an abstract, solemn jargon, the 
anonymous speech of the corporation, the stock market, the con- 
sortium. But in the underground secrecy of the cellar when masks 
are lifted, they chant the equally conventionalized group-chant 
of unscrupulous greed, meanness and inanity. Anonymous and col- 
lective, their speech belies appearance and mask pointing up their 
essential knavery. 


They serve as foils to the gentle mockery bestowed on the speech 
of the improbable and motley characters who eventually will crowd 
them off the stage. Snatches of song, imperfectly remembered but 
eagerly shared, the sentimental “foolish” talk of everyday ex- 
change, apparently disorganized, made up of a strange patchwork 
of concrete, apparently irrelevant details, illogical customs, popular 
superstition and common sense realism. As conventionalized as the 
collective jargon of the ‘‘knaves” this speech moves in certain 
definite patterns within a rich framework of personal allusion, 
the very antithesis of the anonymous and abstract jargon of the 
oil-diggers. It refers to individual people, dogs, trees, flowers, or 
events, to individual memories which none the less are communi- 
cated to others who share the same mood—or “mode’”’ of feeling— 
the mood of the old-time ditties lost, found, remembered and 
shared. Later, in the underground refuge of the Countess where the 
madwomen converse, this delightful, logical absurdity of conversa- 
tion takes on a consistency of its own and rises to a poetic height. 
The baroque mask is lifted and the language of the ensuing trial— 
again a formalized reversal of the legal formality of the trial—be- 
comes the inner language of a consciously reasonable, sensitive 
humanity. At all times, at all levels in the play, the pattern of 
language is thus doubly formalized. 
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The masque relied for many of its comic effects on just such an 
interplay between the apparently spontaneous extemporary dia- 
logue with its concrete, topical allusions and highly formalized, 
rhetorically patterned forms of speech. The device comes naturally 


to Giraudoux; it is perhaps the most fundamental characteristic of 
his style. 


What Giraudoux transmits in The Madwoman of Chaillot is essen- 
tially a mood, a semi-sentimental, semi-ironic mood of affection and 
regret for an atmosphere that lives only in our memories. The play 
is a mild exorcism of the present, a poetic, magic evocation of the 
past. The masque, with its transparent ambiguities, its margin 
of fantasy, its sense of design, its use of rhetoric and improvisation 
was admirably suited to his purpose. Giraudoux’ comedy has cer- 
tain of the limitations of the masque, in particular its dependency 
upon the topical which tends to limit to a particular time and 
place the efficacy of the play as spectacle and pageant. The limita- 
tion of the play is woven into the very tissue of the language, 
favoring as it does some of Giraudoux’ peculiar mannerisms. But, 
beyond the delicate balance he maintained among the diverse ele- 
ments of the masque, an achievement in itself, he was able to sug- 
gest a unity of mood and a poetic significance which emanate from 
the highly imaginative creation of that unique figure the “Mad- 
woman of Chaillot.” 


Che “Infernal Dialogue” Of 
Giraudoux and Sartre 


By OrestTE F. PucctIaANni 


The professional critic, says Jean-Paul Sartre, too often sees 
literature as a perpetual conversation between Pascal and Mon- 
taigne. Like Joan of Arc he has his voices. Across the ages he hears 
the clamoring of Voltaire and Rousseau, Heine and Madame de 
Staél, Gide and Malraux. It is an “infernal dialogue” since it leads 
nowhere. Its purpose is never to make Pascal and Montaigne come 
alive, but to kill off Gide and Malraux. 

This is brilliant and even true. Yet there is another truth. There 
is a dialogue, equally infernal, which is action and debate. The 
dialogue to which Sartre refers is most frequently only a mono- 
logue in which the critic has substituted his own voice, his own 
predetermined unifying point of view, for the opposing voices of 
two contestants. But the dialogue which is pursued within the 
rigorous confines of a restrictive truth cannot become a mono- 
logue. On the contrary, it leads to a conclusion which may well 
imply victory or defeat. It should at least imply some modifica- 
tion of the mental status quo. There is such a dialogue between 
Sartre and Giraudoux. It began officially in March 1940 when 
Sartre published in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise his article en- 
titled “M. Jean Giraudouzx et la Philosophie d’Aristote.” Obviously 
it progressed during the ensuing years and received its fullest ex- 
pression when, in 1948, Sartre published his masterful indictment 
of pure literature, Qu’est-ce que la littérature? Since 1948 the 
dialogue has become universal. It would seem that all of literary 
criticism has been existentialized. So hot is the debate at times that 
one might imagine that he classcal Hell of Huis-Clos, with its strict 
unities of time, place, and character, has exploded into a romantic 
Inferno. Yet the debate began quietly enough in 1940 when Sartre 
attempted to analyze objectively the strange, hermetic universe of 
Choix des Elues. 

When Sartre’s brief article on Giraudoux appeared, the world 
knew very little about Sartre and a great deal about Giraudoux. 
La Nausée had been published in 1938; Le Mur in 1939, containing 
the short stories which he had published since 1937. No one had 
noticed L’Ange du morbide in 1923 nor La Légende de la vérité in 
1931. A series of technical, philosophical works had appeared 
which were not intended for the general public: L’Imagination in 
1936; Esquisse d’une théorie des emotions in 1939; L’Imaginaire in 
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1940. There were a few scattered articles in technical and literary 
reviews, later collected in Situations. Today the coherent effort of 
these first works is apparent, but in 1940 the most distinguished 
and the most famous writer of the post-war generation in France 
was, in comparison with Giraudoux, a distinguished unknown. 
Giraudoux, on the other hand, had gradually become, since his 
meeting with Jouvet in 1928, the leading playwright of France. To 
many he was the Racine of the twentieth century. In 1940, at the 
height of his career, he had only four more years to live and was 
to write at least three more important works: Sodome et Gomor- 
rhe, La Folle de Chaillot, and Pour Lucréce. His masterpiece, La 
Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, which was perhaps the most signi- 
ficant French play of the thirties, had been published in 1935. 

In the light of this disparity, Sartre’s article might have seemed 
to be no more than an expression of disenchantment in a younger 
writer (Sartre was then 35; Giraudoux was 58) with an older 
master whom he admired and whose stature would become one 
of the yardsticks of his own success. Certainly the tone of Sartre’s 
article, in spite of disenchantment, was admiring: “. . . the pro- 
foundness of M. Giraudoux is real, but it is valid for his world, 
not for ours.’! He expressed delight and bewilderment that the 
fictional universe of Giraudoux could be at the same time so 
charming and so anachronistic. “A world of fiction appears, de- 
lights us with its undefinable charm and with its air of novelty; 
we approach it and we discover the world of Aristotle, a world that 
has been buried for four hundred years.’”” 

Today we know that the disenchantment was greater than the 
delight. Giraudoux was to become one of a numerous group of 
authors whom Sartre has indicted in the name of a concept of en- 
gaged literature which he set forth in Qu’est-ce que la littérature? 
With Giraudoux there are Proust, Valery, to some extent Gide, 
Baudelaire, Flaubert, the Goncourt brothers. Faithful admirers of 
Giraudoux have, of course, taken note and have been annoyed. 
In their efforts to defend Giraudoux they lash out at Sartre. Chris- 
tian Marker, writing of Sartre’s article on Giraudoux, says: “Sartre 
had not yet begun to sound the note of engaged literature: he had 
as yet only reached the point of criticizing the literature of Girau- 
doux for not being engaged.’’* But these attempts to defend Girau- 
doux by attacking Sartre always fall short of their goal. They are, 
moreover, unworthy of Giraudoux, who must stand on his own 
merits. The critic is not a lawyer pleading in court the cause of 
the writer threatened with loss of his literary citizenship. Nor is 
it any service to Giraudoux to attempt to make of him, as Chris- 
tian Marker does, the first engaged writer.t Properly understood, 
Giraudoux makes a valid and eloquent defense of his own position. 
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But before coming to this, it is necessary to examine more closely 
a few points made by Sartre in Qu’est-ce que la littérature? 

If controversy has raged so violently over the questions which 
Sartre has raised, it is because these questions to a large degree are 
inescapable in the world today. Sartre has put his finger on a vexa- 
tious problem by which all serious readers and writers are 
troubled: In the world as we know it what positive value resides 
in the literary enterprise? Sartre has, of course, decided once and 
for all that the only positive value of literature is that literature 
can be a concrete, liberating force. By challenging the artistic en- 
terprise in general, he reminds us that the point of view of “pure 
art” cannot maintain itself without justification in the midst of 
tensions which threaten the security of every nation in the world. 
In other words, if Sartre is right, dilettantism is at an end. There 
are consequences to the most frivolous literary act and detachment 
is a psychological impossibility. The critic himself cannot escape, 
and all of literature becomes involved in the critical function. 
Although the variety of literature which the critic produces is of 
the second degree and not of the first, it is still literature of the 
first degree to the extent that it must be responsible and cannot 
avoid taking a position in a life and death struggle which recog- 
nizes no privilege. “A judgment of value is a judgment of exist- 
ence,” says Merleau-Ponty somewhere. The critic’s favorable or 
unfavorable judgment will inevitably come to support a structure 
of universal value as, by his positive and negative decisions, he 
gives life to certain works and denies it to others. The critic comes 
to possess an awesome power. He is no longer, like Boileau, a 
legislator, nor like Sainte-Beuve, a great justicer. There is no 
answer to engaged literature except the answer of an engaged or 
a disengaged criticism. It is not surprising that critics should be 
annoyed by Sartre for he has turned a contagion loose in the world. 
Whether the critic believes that he creates value or assigns it, his 
slightest word becomes an echo of the infernal dialogue. In any 
case, the figure of Sartre rises like a monolith across his path. 
Giraudoux himself in 1939 seemed almost to have perceived its 
shadow. The opening words of Pleins Pouvoirs could have been 

written by Sartre or, for that matter, by Camus: “We are no long- 
er living in a period when the orator or the writer has the time to 
choose his subjects. Today his subjects choose him.’® 

The engaged writer, in a Sartrean sense, agrees with Napoleon: 
“Tragedy is Politics.” In other words, he assumes that there is a 
political primacy in the world which delimits human activity and 
which even such purists as Racine, Mallarmé, Valery or Proust 
cannot escape. He consequently assumes this condition in his work 
and directs it rather than be directed by it. He intends that his 
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writing shall be read by living human beings in his own time. His 
enterprise is consequently social and political in nature as well as 
esthetic. His act is liberating because it is critical, because it is 
rooted in the present but points to the future, because it creates 
public consciousness and so contributes positively towards an ideal. 
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Similarly, the engaged writer agrees that in esthetic enterprises 
and especially in writing, there is a primacy of content over form; 
that a writer is a writer by virtue of his content and not by virtue 
of his form; that content is meaningful whereas form is not. In 
other words, Giraudoux was quite wrong to say: “The only prob- 
lem is to find one’s style; the idea comes afterwards.” Quoting this 
phrase, Sartre adds: “But he was wrong: the idea never came.’ 

Moreover, Sartre has consistently affirmed that in all his argu- 
ments he has been concerned with questions of content and not 
with questions of form. 

This brings us to one of the most difficult points, perhaps the 
central point of Qu’est-ce que la littérature? At the beginning of 
the section enitled ‘“Qu’est-ce qu’écrire?” Sartre draws a number 
of basic distinctions between prose and poetry which are essential 
to his literary system. It is important, I think, that Sartre begins 
his discussion by making a fundamental distinction between the 
arts and language: “For the artist, color, smell, the tinkling sound 
of a spoon touching a saucer are things to the highest degree; the 
artist lingers over the quality of the sound and of the form; he re- 
turns to it endlessly and is enchanted by it; it is this color-object 
which he will transfer to his canvas and the only change he will 
make will be to transform it into an imaginary object. He is thus 
farthest removed from considering colors and sounds as language.’ 

What is important to note is the analysis of the artist’s point of 
view. Sartre is not saying what the arts are nor what language is. 
He is stating the point of view of the artist since it is because of 
such a point of view that works of art come into the world. He is 
describing an artistic behavior. 

Sartre now takes a further step. He equates poetry with the arts 
while prose, because it expresses meaning, is equated with lan- 
guage: “The writer, on the contrary, deals with meanings. But we 
must make a distinction: the realm of signs is the realm of prose; 
poetry is on the side of painting, sculpture, music.”’ Thus poetry 
is opposed to prose; it is also opposed to language. Interestingly 
enough, such a purist as Mallarmé would seem to agree with Sartre 
while Valéry, for whom poetry was the “perfect word,” “A lan- 
guage within a language,” would at least partially agree. By main- 
taining an essential difference between prose and poetry and by 
equating prose with language, Sartre succeeds in grounding a 
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utilitarianism of prose and a non-utilitarianism of poetry. Pro- 
ceeding by a series of assumptions as to the general nature of the 
artistic act, Sartre manages to relegate the problem of art and to 
leave a residue of language, prose, which he reserves for human 
communication. The unfortunate result, however, is that Sartre’s 
argument in this process has come to rest on a curious assumption 
of “essence” in prose and poetry. To be sure, this essentialism is 
not necessarily the essentialism of Giraudoux, as we shall present- 
ly see. It can be explained existentially as a human choice of es- 
sence; essence does not necessarily posit a divinely decreed essence. 
But the result is the condition which Sartre desires: two categories 
of prose and poetry with no common ground between them. “It is 
true that the prose-writer writes and that the poet also writes. But 
these two acts of writing have nothing in common except the 
movement of the hand tracing letters on a page. For the rest, the 
two worlds remain incommunicable and what is valid for one is 
not valid for the other. Prose is utilitarian in essence (emphasis 
added); I would be willing to define the prose-writer as a man 
who uses words.’ 

It is this categorical distinction between prose and poetry which 
has caused so much confusion among critics of Sartre’s work. It 
has often seemed, quite unreasonably, that Sartre has implied a 
destruction of literature by the limitations he has placed on 
poetry. If we recall, however, that Sartre subscribes to no system 
of transcendental value, then his position can be understood as 
the statement of a particular and limited poetic value. Yet there 
are difficulties. Sartre is aware of them and attempts to explain 
them away. The fact remains, however, that to divorce poetry from 
meaning seriously compromises the entire poetic enterprise and 
condemns it to a certain sterility. There is an implied divorce of 
the esthetic and the ethic which forces us to take poetry, like 
painting or music, on the purely esthetic level and to make of all 
poetry a kind of ornament. Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to 
surmise that Sartre’s break with Merleau-Ponty on ideological 
grounds has its origins in some such unclarified disagreement or 
misunderstanding. Obviously, the objections which Merleau- 
Ponty might well have raised were in Sartre’s mind when he 
wrote Qu’est-ce que la littérature? and at precisely the point 
where he makes his distinction between art and language. “Musi- 
cal notes, colors, forms are not signs; they do not refer to any- 
thing that is external to themselves. Of course, it is quite impos- 
sible to reduce them strictly to themselves and the idea of a pure 
sound, for example, is an abstraction: Merleau-Ponty has clearly 
shown in the Phenomenology of Perception that there is no quality, 
no sensation so bare as to be entirely devoid of meaning. But the 
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obscure little sense which inhabits them . . . remains immanent 
or trembles around them like a warm mist. . . .”!° It would, I 
think, be possible to show that this obscure little sense is precisely 
what has interested most those purists whom Sartre rejects. It is 
the air from Vinteul’s sonata in Proust. For Swann its meaning 
was “Odette.” 


Sartre’s distinction between prose and poetry leads to further 
difficulties. Since prose has been equated with language and is 
now opposed to both poetry and art, there is no logical possibility 
of discussing an “fart of prose.’”’ Of course, Sartre is obliged to do so. 
It would be manifestly absurd to imply that an art of prose does 
not exist. Sartre resolves this difficulty by pointnig out that there 
is in the art of prose a primacy of content over form. Yet the fact 
that there are considerations of form, regardless of primacy, rather 
invalidates the categorical separation of prose and poetry. ‘The 
art of prose (emphasis added) is practiced on speech; its subject- 
matter is naturally (emphasis added) meaningful: that is to say, 
words are not objects first, (emphasis added) but designations of 
objects. . . . Prose is first of all an attitude of mind... .”!! 

What emerges from this analysis is that Sartre is not able to 
define the point of view of art without divorcing art from meaning 
and hence from the world. The artist becomes a kind of solipsist, 
condemned to the solitary pleasure of ecstasy. It is easy to see in 
Sartre’s stand an annoyance with the excesses of estheticism and 
to sympathize with him. However, authentic as well as unauthen- 
tic poetry suffers as the result of his position and that is the re- 
grettable part. Meanwhile prose also suffers. Though it has not 
been divorced from meaning, it has been somewhat removed from 
the sphere of art. The monolith which then rises in Sartre’s path 
is the figure of Proust. Poetry is language upside down, says Sar- 
tre; prose is language right side up. Yet all language, even the 
language of pure mathematics, is a little tilted if we require that 
language be a perfect correspondence of meaning and sign. The 
missing normative term for language in Sartre’s argument would 
seem to be everyday, common-sense language. Yet I gather that 
Sartre does not consider such language to be language at all. He 
seems to mean by “language,” only formal language. Such would 
seem to be the case if I interpret correctly this statement from his 
essay on Ponge: “. . . it is not really language which he (Ponge) 
attacks; it is language ‘as it is spoken’.’’!2 But if this is the case, 
why does he say of Ponge, whose poetry he admires, “The original 
concern of Ponge is the concern for naming,”!* when he makes the 
statement in Qu’est-ce que la littérature?, four years later to be 
sure, “They (poets) are not concerned with naming the world and, 
in point of fact, they do not name anything at all. . . .”4 
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It must be said in fairness to Sartre that he is entirely aware 
of the problems which are stated here. It is likely that he sees the 
categorical distinction of prose and poetry as desirable to the ex- 
tent that it is a reaction against the “sweet confusion” of not mak- 
ing any distinctions at all. There are certainly distinctions which 
need to be made. Sartre would probably say that he is not the one 
who has made the poet a solipsist, but that the point of view of 
poetry itself, by seeing language as betrayal and communication as 
impossible, leads to solipsism. Yet the problem remains: “It goes 
without saying that in all poetry a certain prose. . . is present; 
and reciprocally the driest prose always contains a little poetry. 

.”15 The problem of poetic prose arises; and prose conceived as 
poetry, theatre conceived as poetry is the problem of Giraudoux. 
Inevitably Sartre’s position requires him to see such prose as a 
sort of “contamination.” “Would people otherwise tell us that we 
contemplate the assassination of literature or, more simply, that 
engagement is harmful to the art of writing? If the contamination 
(emphasis added) of a certain prose by poetry had not confused 
our critics, would they attack us on questions of form when we 
have never spoken of anything but content?’’'® 


But why “contamination”? This sounds like a purist’s protests 
against literary miscegenation and we know what Sartre thinks of 
such protests. The racist defends his position by having recourse 
to a kind of naturalism. Since nature has separated the races, man 
should maintain the natural order and hence the separation of the 
races. But as Sartre has so often pointed out, the ways of man are 
not the ways of nature. Similarly, is it not possible to see, in the 
“contamination” of modern prose by poetry, an extension of the 
literary enterprise, impossible prior to the nineteenth century, 
which permits the meaning of prose to be grounded in ultimate 
metaphysical meaning? Is it not the ultimate, ethical engagement 
of the poet to take the point of view of God and to speak with the 
tragic authority of poetry which welds form and content into a 
single term? The impossibility of such an undertaking, of course, 
constitutes the poet’s failure, but a measure of success is achieved 
when the poet, by creating a kind of new theology, arrives at a 
statement which cannot be reduced to knowledge unless knowl- 
edge itself is first reduced to esthetic terms. Isn’t this Rimbaud’s 
“Alchemy of the Word”? The poetic knowledge of the modern 
poet is still predicated upon revelation in a world that predi- 
cates knowledge upon logic and experience. Thus the point of 
view of the poet becomes a synthesis of two mutually opposing 
views; in the dilemma of man in the world the poet espouses a 
reactionary view of the world and a revolutionary view of man. 
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Sartre has said of Ponge, who takes a revolutionary view of man, 
“In a word, he wants the world as it is to become eternal.”!7 But 
it is time to turn to the poetic prose of Jean Giraudoux. 

* * * 

Certainly Jean Giraudoux cannot be considered an engaged 
writer in any rigorous sense of the term. As an official diplomat 
Giraudoux remained all his life committed to the point of view of 
an Official status quo. Although this commitment did not prevent 
him from being openly critical of French policies, his position could 
never be called revolutionary. He was a proponent of the doctrine, 
reactionary in the eyes of Sartre, of “Eternal France.” His human- 
ism was very much the humanism of Albert Camus: the famous, 
Mediterranean, classical humanism inherited from the Renaissance, 
which makes man the measure of man. “French civilization, like 
Greek civilization, to an equal degree plastically and with greater 
moral vigor, resides in the fact that it has found the reason for man 
in man.”!® This is certainly not the humanism of Sartre since it 
assumes a definition of man, a human essence and a universal 
human nature. Actually this is what Sartre meant when he dis- 
covered, in 1940, that Giraudoux was an Aristotelian. 


For Giraudoux the question of writing is first of all a question 
of being rather than a question of doing. The writer is first of all 
a writer by his talent and his genius; he subsequently writes. Es- 
sence precedes existence. Speaking of Racine Giraudoux says: 
“God likes only literary literature as he likes only theoretical phil- 
osophy.”® Racine’s famous silence after Phédre is explained as fol- 
lows: “Racine became silent because he no longer was (emphasis 
added) a writer. . . .”?° One might imagine that Giraudoux was 
composing his own epitaph when he invented this imaginary epi- 
taph for Racine in 1940: ‘Here lies one who never asked himself 
questions about God, nor about knowledge, nor about animal 
spirits; one for whom the problems of politics, of heraldry, of ethics 
never existed: Here lies Racine.”*! Here lies, of course, Giraudoux 
and not Racine at all. 

As Sartre had noted, Giraudoux was interested in a problem of 
origins. He was fascinated by beginnings, by scenes which occur 
for the first time, by innocence and purity. It was, however, not 
any hidden Aristotelianism which explains this fascination, but a 
theological problem of first and last causes which explains Aris- 
totle. Perhaps, to the extent that Sartre is a poet, it explains his 
own concern over questions of “original choice” which invests the 
whole problem of choice with theological overtones. As in the case 
of Valéry and of Proust, one discovers, behind the esthetic impera- 
tive of Giraudoux, the ethical imperative of a traditional Chris- 
tianity. It is a poetry in which human beings contend tragically 
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with their transcendental myth. As they are forever defeated, 
their defeat comes finally to represent the theme of a heart-rend- 
ing eternal return. Certainly in all of this Giraudoux is very far 
from Sartre. 

There would not be, however, a dialogue of Giraudoux and 
Sartre if their differences were not tempered by many resem- 
blances. Both have expressed, for example, the general atmos- 
phere of literary value in which were raised. This common point 
of departure is perhaps more visible from this side of the Atlantic 
than from the French side. Both share a literary assumption as a 
matter of culture and historical moment. Sartre tells us that litera- 
ture seemed as natural to him as trees growing in a garden. It is 
because the young Frenchman, he says, has loved Racine and Ver- 
laine too much that, at the age of fourteen, he discovers that he 
wants to be a writer. Long before going to work on his first novel, 
he sees himself as famous and imagines that his future works will 
erupt from his mind in the state in which he sees the consecrated 
works of others. The early biography of Giraudoux is similarly 
typical. One recalls his pastiches of Hugo and Musset, his child- 
hood fantasy that La Fontaine, who had once spent a night at Bel- 
lac, might have had a brief love affair with one of his great great 
grandmothers. He tells us in Littérature how the works of Mon- 
taigne, Ronsard, Racine, Du Bellay, Marivaux, to mention only a 
few, seemed to him to be works of which he himself was the author. 
One remembers the young Dubardeau of Bella clandestinely bring- 
ing the works of Shakespeare, Verlaine, and Rimbaud to the for- 
gotten old ladies of the Rebendart family. This atmosphere of 
literary value is an important element which critics too often take 
for granted. It inevitably plays an important role when French 
writers come to ask themselves what the literary enterprise is 
about. It obviously played a decisive role in the lives of Sartre and 
Giraudoux. 

But Sartre and Giraudoux do not only share literary memories. 
They share ideas which imply that their respective views of the 
world coincide in many ways. They agreed on the important and 
controversial question that the French writer was eminently a 
bourgeois. Giraudoux said: “At precisely the moment when our 
bourgeoisie became the most important body of the State, when it 
accepted and desired to direct the State, when it became inclined, 
in the rigor of its accountant-like conscience, to assume the role of 
a judge rather than of a creator in the strivings of the nation, this 
bourgeoisie saw rise up before it a caste (emphasis added) which, 
under the pretext of preserving the rights of thought, merely in- 
tended to create a literary bourgeoisie.’’** 

When Sartre comes to write of the situation of the writer in 
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France in 1947, he essentially agrees with Giraudoux. He sees the 
writer in terms of a bourgeois condition, though he situates this 
condition more broadly than Giraudoux in the world: “I speak of 
the French writer, the only one who has remained a bourgeois, 
(emphasis added) the only one who must make the best of a lan- 
guage which one hundred and fifty years of bourgeois domination 
have broken, made vulgar, supple, have filled with bourgeoisismes, 
each one of which seems to be a little sigh of comfort and aban- 
don,” 

Giraudoux’ statement is taken from his essay entitled “De Siécle 
a Siécle,” delivered as a lecture in 1930, and published in Littéra- 
ture in 1941. Like Sartre, Giraudoux sees that the literary world of 
France in some measure reproduces the social and economic 
scheme of the country at large. The literary bourgeoisie constitutes 
a caste within the society of the middle class. There is a division of 
labor, a specialization that makes the writing class both an assimi- 
lated and an alienated group. This is an historical view, as Sartre 
would use the term, to the extent that it sees the writer in space 
and time, in the world and in society, engaged in a specific enter- 
prise. Without wishing to push the parallel too far, Giraudoux was 
very close to a socio-economic view of the writer in France. How- 
ever, he did not see in literature a consumer-manufacturer rela- 
tionship as Sartre does. However, the dialogue begins to reveal a 
certain dissonant harmony when we observe that Giraudoux, in 
1930, had begun to feel that the task of the writer should somehow 
be defined in terms of his own day. He was beginning to ask “situ- 
ational” questions. Perhaps Sartre would say of Giraudoux, as he 
has said of Gide, that Giraudoux did not understand what a “situa- 
tion” was. Giraudoux wrote: ‘And now we have come ineluctably 
to the year 1930 and to the point where we must ask ourselves 
what, in 1930, the role of the writer must be; I think I shall be 
obliged, in spite of the efforts I have made against this plague all 
my life. . . to deal with general ideas.’’** 

Giraudoux’ essay, which contains one of his clearest statements 
concerning the writer’s task, offers negative confirmation of the 
views which Sartre, with more intellectual mastery, was to ad- 
vance in 1947. Giraudoux’ plea will be made on behalf of a cer- 
tain tradition of uncommitted literature. However, on almost every 
point there is an astounding parallel of diagnosis between Sartre 
and Giraudoux while they differ radically and systematically in 
their solution of problems. Both recognized a problem of litera- 
ture. The problem was one of definition of function and justifica- 
tion. It was clear that by 1930 Giraudoux was no longer able, as 
he once had been, to take the literary enterprise for granted. A 
process of erosion had begun in his literary values. “What appears 
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to be obvious is, first of all, that the writer does have, in the world 
today, a role, if not a mission.”’® 

This statement reminds us of Sartre’s indictment of literary mes- 
sianism. “The writers must. . . talk about something. But about 
what? I thing their embarrassment would be extreme if Fernandez 
had not discovered for them, after the other war, the notion of 
message.”*° Although Giraudoux does, not adopt the view that the 
mission of the writer is to deliver “‘messages,”’ he still does not state 
with any clarity just what the mission of the writer is. He states 
more clearly what it is not. And it was not the creation of master- 
pieces, transcendent works of art which justify their own existence. 
Here Giraudoux’ view coincides with Sartre’s. The masterpiece 
was the product of a society which required the work of literature 
to be a supreme artifact. In rejecting this notion, even Giraudoux 
suggests obliquely that in such a society literature became a con- 
sumer’s item. ‘“‘The work known as a masterpiece had a life of its 
own and its characters, in their more or less fictitious but enlight- 
ened lives, sufficed to illuminate those parts of the brain which 
were not dedicated to clothes or to money.’”? (emphasis added) 
A function of spiritual and intellectual guidance adheres to the 
modern work as it did not adhere to the works of the past. “Neither 
the Cid nor Andromaque ever created new customs, helped some 
ambitious spirit, gave aid to some soul.’”’?® 

Many recent critics, as well as Giraudoux, have been aware of 
this implicit ethical function of literature as, in spite of what 
Giraudoux says, the French seventeenth century also was. Jacques 
Riviére has pointed out that, since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, literature has increasingly been called upon to perform 
many of the functions that were once reserved exclusively to 
formal religion.?® But the question which arises is this: If litera- 
ture is to fulfill an ethical function, how is it to go about the task? 
It would be absurd to assume that literature must in some manner 
become a substitute for religion. It would be equally absurd to 
imagine that by some mysterious privilege literature will be able 
to discover the immutable laws of a rational transcendent ethic. 
To this question Sartre is, of course, able to supply a strong posi- 
tive answer. Literature will fulfill its ethical responsibility by a 
political and social engagement. Giraudoux, unable to answer the 
question so categorically, nonetheless examines the possibility of 
a political engagement in literature. 

It is here that the main point of difference between Sartre and 
Giraudoux is to be found. This difference involves all their other 
differences. Giraudoux refuses to admit that the writer should 
accept any sort of political engagement. Curiously enough, his 
refusal is less a matter of principle than a qualified admission of 
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defeat. ‘Political advice? No. Not political advice. Certain nations 
may have confused the genius of the Statesman with the talent of 
the teacher or even of the pianist. No nation has confused it with 
the talent of the writer.’’®° It is important to note that Giraudoux 
has shifted the ground of his questioning, in this statement, from 
considerations of function to considerations of being. Again it is the 
question of talent, of genius which overshadows the question of 
specific action. Obviously, for Giraudoux the latter will always de- 
pend on the former. Inevitably his argument becomes a tactic of 
retreat rather than a strategy of advance. He will not relinquish 
in any question a problem of first and last causes. He is quite 
naturally led to exclude the possibility of any political engage- 
ment in literature since, as he says, no nation has ever confused 
the genius of the statesman with the writer’s talent. Why then 
does he add almost unconsciously: ‘Formerly people used to speak 
only of the politics of Lamartine, of Chateaubriand, of Voltaire. 
One cannot speak of the politics of Gide, of Ramuz or of Stefan 
George.’*! He is trapped into such contradictions because he is 
forever asking himself what the writer is, not what the writer 
does. There is only the dangerous exercise of talent in the world. 
It is not surprising that Sartre will finally explode over the ques- 
tion of talent and genius: “. . . genius is not a gift, but the way 
out (issue) which one invents in desperate cases. . . .”3? Girau- 
doux will say with some pathos: ‘“‘The writer is no more than the 
possessor of a radium which he must handle at his own risk.’ 
And so he will reject the idea of a political commitment in litera- 
ture on the grounds that it is a priori impossible rather than that 
it is undesirable. “The organization of Europe and of the world 
seems indeed to escape the general direction of literature and to 
become the domain of specialists. The political economy of the 
Treasury has so far won out over politics that the ministries of 
political parties, the only ministries having any literary back- 
ground, (emphasis added) can no longer last more than three days 
even though they may have the general sympathy of the coun- 
try.”** 

There is a fatalism in this statement against which all of Sar- 
tre’s philosophy is a protest. Giraudoux seems to accept tacitly 
as a kind of truth that the affairs of the world should be run by 
specialists and political experts whom he made in his works of 
fiction, if not in his essays, the targets of a disabused and excori- 
ating criticism. Sartre’s generation, on the other hand, will agree 
with Merleau-Ponty: “Today politics are truly the domain of ques- 
tions badly posed, or posed in such a manner that one cannot take 
sides with either of the two opposing forces.’’* It will be precisely 
because the political situation has become a “desperate case” in the 
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eyes of many French intellectuals that Sartre will launch his Ras- 
semblement Démocratique Révolutionnaire after the Second World 
War. 

Having disposed of politics, Giraudoux now turns to the realm of 
ethics. Here his reasoning becomes truly fantastic. The time is 
remote, he says, when literature could create its own esthetic and 
ethic. The younger generation no longer has any free choice in 
1930. Women, moreover, have reduced the role of literature as an 
intermediary among men. Because of women morality has become 
identified with health and sports. Friendship has gained in feel- 
ings of camaraderie and love has become identified with marriage. 
Work and play are no longer literary in nature as they once were. 
In the moral sphere as in the political, Giraudoux concludes that 
literature must become resigned: “What this war has developed in 
us is much more the human instinct rather than humanity. (em- 
phasis added) I have the impression that its only benefit will be 
to permit us to reach one of those stages where queen bees are 
automatically fed and warring ants become symbols of eternity. I 
mean that we become resigned when we touch happiness and all 
of world literature has not influenced us on this point.”** When 
one considers what the world was to become shortly after 1930, 
this statement sounds sinister today. And so Giraudoux abandons 
the realm of ethics. 

What then was left? Very little, it would appear. In fact, Girau- 
doux has yielded so much ground in his essay to forces of inertia, 
that in his conclusion he seems to be concerned primarily with 
public demand. He had begun with an attempt to determine what 
the role of the writer in 1930 must be; he ends by stating what the 
role of the writer inevitably is: “Hence my conclusion. What read- 
ers demand (emphasis added) in 1930 of writers is perhaps exact- 
ly the opposite of what they demanded in 1830. . . they demand 
two things: a sensitivity and a vocabulary.”’*? 

We have now come full circle in the point of view of pure litera- 
ture. Literature is style portraying human emotions. It is not sur- 
prising that the new literature, which will begin shortly with 
Céline and Malraux and which will lead directly to Sartre and 
Camus, will abandon this impasse and begin to talk about the 
“world.” 

+ * * 

But if this were the whole of Giraudoux’ view, it is unlikely 
that he would have written a single one of the great works, in- 
cluding La Guerre de Troie, which still lay ahead of him in 1930. 
In a sense Giraudoux did not mean a word of what he said. He was 
indulging his discouragement and his irony. Or perhaps he was 
misled by those “general ideas’ which he had tried so hard to 
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avoid. Perhaps he was even making his own kind of commitment. 
Whatever the explanation, he does not end his essay with the above 
conclusion, but begins now a series of contradictory statements 
which give the reader the impression that the author has launched 
into a series of handsprings. ‘““‘The form of a book, play, short-story, 
essay, is of as little importance as was once the form of a pamphlet 
of Voltaire, of free-verse, of dialogue or tale. Its ferment is no 
longer a ferment of entertainment, but a virus of propaganda.”* 
(emphasis added) 

One wonders at first if this is not some sort of canular by the 
former Normalien; it is so patently in opposition to his views. But 
Giraudoux seems to be speakng quite seriously. He adds: “When 
a people demands that its writers no longer specialize, but that 
they cultivate all genres, when a people no longer makes any dis- 
tinction between poets and prose-writers,. (emphasis added) essay- 
ists and playwrights, it is because this people is no longer dealing 
with genres, but is dealing directly with writers themselves and 
with the virtue of writing.’’®® But if the virtue of writing is to be 
found in a certain “virus of propaganda,” why does Giraudoux 
now assert that this virtue is in reality style: “The secret of the 
future is the secret of style. Europe and the world will be what the 
language of tomorrow will become.’’*° In other words the efficacy 
of literature is to be found in a virus of propaganda which is style. 
But why then deny this efficacy of literature to the Romantic 
period? “If all the people of 1830 had been mute, European and 
family life would have been able to continue perfectly well with- 
out any change; there is no absolutely appreciable difference be- 
tween the silence and the speech of this period in which neither 
Stendhal nor Baudelaire can be heard.’*! And why now assume 
that this efficacy will be restored to literature in 1930? But we, 
the men of 1930, will not get out of this abyss nor emerge from 
this shadow nor be saved from this unknown unless we have, to 
address each other in the street, in the home, in love and passion, 
in action (emphasis added) the key to all barricaded, obtuse, an- 
guishing and pregnant periods: a language. . . .’’*# 

The dialogue of Giraudoux and Sartre is indeed infernal. Girau- 
doux is talking about style, but he is also talking about content. 
At the same time he refuses to assign any specific content to 
literature. There is nothing more than the virus of propaganda. It 
is time to ask what all this means. Whai is this language which 
is at once form and content, which compromises the reader and 
so moves him to action, which names the world and so confers 
upon it meaning, which creates public consciousness and forges 
myths. Here is what Sartre says: “Since it is in and by language 
conceived as a certain kind of instrument that the search for truth 
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is carried on, (emphasis added) we must not imagine that they 
(poets) attempt to discern the true nor to lay it bare.”** Of course. 
Giraudoux and Sartre are talking about the same language: It is 
at once the poetic prose of Eléctre and Les Mouches; it is the liter- 
ary language of France which Giraudoux did so much to mold 
and which made the writing of La Nausée possible; it is the affec- 
tive language of L’Etre et le néant which, coupled with dialectic, 
enables philosophy to make meaningful statements about sub- 
jective consciousness. If Sartre has protested against the contam- 
ination of a certain prose by poetry, he has not protested against 
its contamination by philosophy. This is perhaps the moment to 
recall that Giraudoux, long before Sartre, called the Eumenides 
the ‘“‘Flies.’’*# 

Of course. If literature is to become engaged, literature must 
first exist. A parallel essentialism of literature is to be found in 
both Giraudoux and Sartre. At bottom, Sartre, like the Symbolist 
poets, like Valéry, believes that “In the beginning was the Word.” 
But to see this requires perhaps the perspective of a civilization 
that has failed to construct a national consciousness by means of 
the literary act. From France we learn that the art of literature 
is the avant-garde of controversy. We learn this equally well, 
though not always with the same relevancy, from Sartre and from 
Giraudoux. In 1930 Sartre was twenty-five. He was certainly 
reading Giraudoux and learning from him about the literary art. 
“ , . the profoundness of M. Giraudoux is real. . . .”4*5 Yet what 
he learned was not what Giraudoux intended: “But it is valid for 
his world, not for ours.”*® We know now that this world, which was 
so different for Sartre and for Giraudoux, was not only the world 
of philosophy as opposed to the world of letters, nor the world of 
the teacher as opposed to the world of the diplomat. It was also 
the literary world of each. The difference of value came from the 
different definition which Sartre gave to his own literary enter- 
prise. Whether literature exists inside the world or outside of it is 
perhaps a question which will never be resolved in the abstract; 
whatever one may decide, Sartre has placed it in the world. In 
order to do so, he had not only to decide once and for all that God 
does not exist, but that he would not be a poet. It consequently be- 
came necessary for him to separate poetry from literaure. And so 
he reasoned that prose is an act, a revelation of meaning, whereas 
poetry is not. The fact is that he had decided long before that it 
is only by such amputation that the poet breaks the vicious circle 
of contemplation and enters the field of action. Thus Sartre laid 
the groundwork for the literary coup d’état which he contemplated. 
The poet chooses failure, says Sartre. Sartre had made an original 
choice of success. 
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Giraudoux made very different choices. In Sartrean language 
he chose a form of failure. Eternal France, man as the measure of 
man, first and last causes, talent, genius, poetic exaltation, style 
which is the “iron-clad form”: all failure in Sartrean terms. He 
chose not action, but gesture; not praxis, but exis. Yet one cannot 
say with Sartre: “The thought did not come.” One says rather: 
“The thought was there.” And since it was there, as a form, Sartre 
could grasp hold of it, use it, make it his own. All that Sartre him- 
self considers to be good literature and not mere propaganda is to 
be found in the magnificent instrument of language which be- 
longed to Giraudoux before it belonged to him. And if it was there, 
it was because Giraudoux saw, in spite of his contradictions and 
beyond the question of language, the virus of propaganda. Girau- 
doux did not want to be caught in the trap of the immediate; Sar- 
tre did not want to be caught in the trap of the ultimate. Finally 
neither was caught, but the way out for both lay in the enterprise 
of literary art. Sartre has been attacked by the guardians of pure 
art in nearly every country. Yet it is well to remember that the 
guardians of pure art are rarely artists. The dialogue of Sartre and 
Giraudoux helps us, I think, to understand how enormously Sartre 
too has contributed to a great heritage. I read in the closing words 
of Qu’es-ce que la littérature? one of the most eloquent defenses 
of truly pure literature which has been written in this century. 
“T have shown that by means of literature a collectivity passes to 
reflection and to mediation; it acquires an unhappy consciousness, 
an unstable image of itself which it endlessly tries to modify and 
improve. But, after all, the art of writing (emphasis added) is not 
protected by the immutable decrees of Providence; it is what men 
make it; they choose it when they choose themselves. If one day 
it should turn into pure propaganda (emphasis added) or into pure 
entertainment, (emphasis added) society would fall back into the 
life without memory of hymenoptera and gasteropods. Of course, 
none of this is very important: the world can very well get along 
without literature. But it can get along without man even better.’’#7 

The dialogue is nearly over. There is, however, one more point 
to be made, since it remains infernal to the end. The voices of 
Giraudoux and Sartre answer each other; they never cancel each 
other out. The enlightenment which they bring remains rigorously 
tragic. Sartre’s indictment of a certain literature cannot be brush- 
ed aside. Meanwhile Giraudoux makes a convincing defense of 
himself, but not without some loss of stature. In the light of Sar- 
tre’s challenge, we reread the novels and essays of Giraudoux with 
some of Sartre’s disenchantment, and rediscover the plays, at 
least a large portion of them, as the truly durable works they are. 
If this in the eyes of some is to be counted a loss, then it is only a 
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loss of the naive admiration for which no serious writer strives. 
But at the same time Sartre’s enterprise also comes into better 
focus. By testing Sartre against Giraudoux, one understands what 
one has not understood before, what “engaged literature” really 
means; it means, in response to the social resignation, the philo- 
sophical essentialism, the historical fatalism of Giraudoux’ poetic 
stance: intellectuals, writers, literature au pouvoir! 
* * * 

Although the dialogue is at an end, I cannot help prolonging it 
for a moment. In my opinion, the greatest scene in the theatre of 
Giraudoux is the second last scene in La Guerre de Troie. Hector 
and Ulysses meet and try unsuccessfully, though they are in agree- 
ment, to prevent the Trojan War. Sartre doubtless had this scene 
in mind when he wrote: “. . . the Trojan War (is there) so that 
Hector and Achilles, may engage in their heroic struggle.”** Yet if 
one imagines that Giraudoux is speaking the role of Ulysses and 
that the voice of Hector is the voice of Sartre, a very different sort 
of struggle takes place: 

Hector: Now the real battle begins, Ulysses? 

Ulysses: Yes. The battle out of which war will come or will not 
come. 

Hector: War will come? 

Ulysses: We shall know in five minutes. 

Hector: If it is to be a battle of words, my chances will be slight. 

Ulysses: I think rather it will be a battle of weights. . . . Our 
weights will decide. 

* * * 

Hector: My weight is the weight of an entire people of easy- 
going peasants and hard-working artisans, thousands of plows, 
looms, forges and anvils. . . Oh why, when I look at you, do they 
suddenly all weigh so little? 

Ulysses: My weight is the weight of the incorruptible and piti- 
less air along the Coast and over the Archipelago. 

Hector: Why go on? The scale tips. 

Ulysses: In my favor?. . . Yes, I believe so. 

Hector: And you want war? 

Ulysses: I don’t want war. But I am less certain just what it is 
that war wants. 

Hector: Our people have chosen us to outwit war. The mere 
fact of our meeting means that nothing is lost. . . . 

Ulysses: You are young, Hector!. . . 

* * * 

Hector: So, the die is cast, Ulysses! We’ll have war! The more 
I learn to hate war, the more I am overcome by an irrepressible 
desire to kill. . . . Go, since you will not help me. 
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Ulysses: Understand me, Hector. . . . I will help you. But you 
must not resent my trying to understand fate. I have only wanted 
to read the meaning of those great lines which the paths of cara- 
vans, the wakes of ships, the flights of cranes and the wanderings 
of the human race leave across the universe. Give me your hand. 
It too has its lines. But let us not try to read what is written here. 
Let us rather assume that the three little lines at the bottom of 
Hector’s palm give assurance that river-beds, the flights of birds 
and the wakes of ships are wrong. .. . 
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Buskin and Farce: 
Notes on Pour Lucréce 


By Mary Douctas Dirks 


. Tous deux en chaussant le cothurne alors que vous plongez 
jusqu’au cou dans la farce. 
(Pour Lucréce, Act III, Sc. 4) 


“Le monde de M. Giraudoux est celui des virginités reconquises.” 
. . . Jean-Paul Sartre 


Pour Lucréce is Giraudoux’ last play, published posthumously 
in 1951, produced by the Madeleine Renaud—Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault company in Paris in 1953, and slated for Broadway produc- 
tion in an English adaptation by Christopher Fry. 

On the face of it, the theme of outraged chastity, hallowed 
though it is by time, seems an odd dish to set before today’s theatre- 
goers. Rape is not unknown on our stage; but chastity is rarely 
mentioned nowadays and Tarquin’s ravishing strides had quite 
subsided when Giraudoux came along with his Lucréce. It should 
be noted, however, that he has given with one hand only to take 
away with the other. All expectations to the contrary, Giraudoux 
has given us a rape of Lucréce in which there are mountains of 
dialectic and not a trace of lubricity. Moreover, he has audaciously 
altered the facts of history and the refinements of legend to discuss 
for three acts a rape that never happened. 


Pour Lucréce is an extraordinary play. It might be called Gir- 
audoux’ Measure for Measure. It is too ‘dark’ to be a comedy and 
too outrageous (as well as witty) to be a tragedy. It contains the 
elements of farce, drawing room comedy, melodrama and the ‘play 
of ideas.’ The six leading characters are long-winded, unsym- 
pathetic and sometimes vicious. But they are fascinating. 


In Giraudoux’ version, the ravished Roman matron becomes 
Lucile Blanchard, wife of a provincial magistrate, Imperial Judge 
of Aix-en-Provence Lionel Blanchard. It is the year 1868 of the 
Second Empire. Lionel Blanchard rules Aix with the iron hand 
of a one-man vice squad. He is abetted in his efforts to puritanize 
the wicked town by Lucile (Lucréce), who is beautiful, chaste, 
and implacable. Lucile has the mysterious gift of being able to 
recognize the devil in the flesh by a kind of second sight, a presci- 
ence limited however, exclusively to the sins of carnality. Lucile 
is undismayed, even tolerant toward mere peccadillos like robbery 
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or murder. But almost unerringly she marks the adulteress, the 
libertine, the lovers, by the extraordinary means of perceiving 
upon these sinners some species of insect or crawling creature— 
toads, maggots, praying mantises, snails, etc. The moment this 
vermicular vision has been granted her, she employs the cut direct 
and behaves as though the victim of her chaste insight were quite 
invisible. Lionel, by virtue of his authority in Aix, may inflict 
judicial punishment from the bench for crimes of carnality; but 
Lucile’s methods of dealing with rakes and ladies of easy virtue 
are far more efficient, deadly and far-reaching. When a citizen 
of Aix is cut dead in her presence, there can be no question—the 
moral condemnation is complete. 

When the play opens, Madame Blanchard’s reputation for char- 
acter assassination is growing rapidly. The townspeople of Aix 
live in mortal terror—not of Lionel, whom they merely flout—but 
of Lucile and her apparently fool-proof ability to expose their 
fleshly frailties. She is warned by one of her few remaining women 
acquaintances: 


You have made this town insupportable. Before you came, 
Aix was governed by Love. . . . Passion reigned here 
like a communicable disease and no one gave it a thought. 
Marseille had the plague—we had Love. Love between 
strangers. Love between life-long friends. A man and 
woman who perhaps for ten years had been casual ac- 
quaintances would suddenly fall into each other’s arms 
in unquenchable delirium. . . . You have transformed 
this Mass of Love into a sordid intrigue with your sus- 
picions. You have put families on guard, you have brought 
boredom and anxiety to lovers. Beware! The people hate 
you for this crime—You have returned original sin to this 
town!* 


Undismayed by this objurgation, Lucile takes her next, this time 
fatal step. In her customary fashion of branding the unchaste in- 
habitants of Aix, she refuses to speak to the town’s most fashion- 
able adulterous matron, Paola. Paola’s husband, Armand, is present 
during this excommunication. Desperately, he begs Lucile to speak 
to him, to utter one word that will restore his faith in his wife. 
She remains silent. Just as some women faint at the sight of blood, 
so Lucile becomes a Sphinx in the realms of unchastity. To her, 
even the cuckold is tarred. 

So much for the exposition of Lucile’s character. Retribution 
is cruel but appropriate. Paola plots her revenge against the 





*This passage, as well as the others herein contained translated 
by the author. [M.D.D.] 
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standard bearer of purity with the aid of Barbette, a brothel keep- 
er. One night when Lionel is on a business trip to the provinces, 
Lucile is given a sleeping potion, spirited off to Barbette’s house 
and put to bed. Paola arranges the décor—defeat, devastation, 
debauchery: Lucile’s gown in disorder, her combs removed, a vase 
of flowers overturned, a bottle of absinthe nearby, a telltale hand- 
kerchief bearing a man’s initials. The victim of this simulated rape 
awakens to be told that she has been violated by none other than 
the town’s aristocratic and notorious libertine, the Count Mar- 
cellus. And not only that she had been a victim of his criminal 
lust, but an unusually cooperative one at that. 
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Paola now tells Marcellus of his nominal role in the supposed 
ravishment. While these two are gloating over the probable results 
of Lucile’s downfall (freedom from her moral tyranny for Paola; 
freedom of her bed for Marcellus), Lucile arrives upon the scene 
to confront them with the startling information that she now be- 
longs to the Count Marcellus as surely and irrevocably as if she 
were his true wife. “For me,” she declares, “there is but one name 
for the union between a man and a woman—I was your wife!” 
Still in command of the situation, she now announces that although 
she could kill herself, she has no intention of doing so, since she 
is not the guilty party—but that she is quite prepared to become 
Marcellus’ ‘widow’—and the sooner he makes away with himself 
the better. Marcellus agrees to kill himself on condition that she 
yield to him ‘again.’ After all, he argues logically enough, she has 
proclaimed herself his wife! As she is fending off his advances in 
a scene dangerously close to the wildest kind of bedroom farce, 
Armand bursts in in the nick of time. He has arranged a duel 
between himself and Marcellus, to take place immediately. Armand 
is bent in double vengeance—for Marcellus’ liaison with Paola and 
his rape of Lucile. Marcellus casually acquiesces, knowing Arm- 
and’s reputation as a poor shot. 


While awaiting the results of the duel, Lucile confesses all to 
her husband, the ‘real’ one, Lionel. She insists that she is ‘married’ 
to the Count, but that in all likelihood she will be a ‘widow’ in a 
matter of moments and Lionel’s true wife once again. Raging at 
her obstinate choice of marital vocabulary for her dishonor, Lionel 
seizes his pistols and rushes off to the dueling grounds in pious 
hopes of killing Marcellus himself. But Marcellus is already dead, 
Armand having shot him before the count of three. 


At the news of Marcellus’ death, Paola lashes out at her husband 
and Lucile and reveals the fact that the rape was merely a well- 
staged illusion. “What a frightful disappointment,” she tells Lucile, 
“to lie down a martyr and get up a virgin!” 
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Now Lucile goes to Lionel, imploring him to listen to the truth. 
But she has so outraged him with her choice of vocabulary when 
she believed herself to have been Marcellus’ victim and hence his 
‘wife,’ that he is quite unreachable. In a violent yet altogether 
feminine reaction to Lionel’s rejection of her, she returns to the 
fabrication that she had indeed been a willing victim of Marcellus’ 
lust. Lionel forthwith disowns her publicly and drives her from 
his house. After this never darken my door again sequence, Lucile 
is welcomed into the ‘maffia’ of womanhood by Paola, who tells 
her that she must now choose her future course. She can return 
to her hypocritical career as Mrs. Grundy, “a degraded and lan- 
guishing vestal virgin”; or, she may choose a future of love—love 
with Paola’s own husband, Armand. Lucile confesses that she does 
love Armand but that it is also within her power to extricate her- 
self from that particular dilemma. Whereupon she takes poison 
and dies. Armand, obeying her dying wish, convinces Lionel that 
her dishonor was real and that she has chosen to die rather than 
to live with her shame. The extraordinary situation is twisted into 
a final knot by a long monologue delivered over Lucile’s corpse 
by Barbette, the old harridan who has conspired with Paola to 
ruin her. This amazing, even shocking anathema, in the course of 
which Barbette curses men’s lust and ignorance of woman’s true 
love, ends with the word “Amen,” which also ends this more than 
strange interlude. 

In this mélange of dueling, virtue in jeopardy, the death of the 
heroine by her own hand, we have a post-Stendhalian setting, 
strong overtones of old-fashioned melodrama, and six principal 
characters who can only be termed unpleasant. Instead of the 
heroine one might expect in such a framework, we have a neu- 
rotically obsessed provincial prig given to disagreeable hallucina- 
tions in the shape of slimy or crawly beasts which she ‘sees’ infest- 
ing persons of unchastity. She creates untold trouble in a town, 
ruthlessly destroys a man’s faith in his wife (with perfectly good 
foundation to be sure), is punished in a sordid revenge plot—and 
goes to her death proclaiming that she is leaving a vicious and 
dirty world to join the saints of purity. 

Of the two women who arrange the rape that is no rape, the 
chief instigator is the town’s most notorious adulteress, schooled in 
wickedness; the other, an ancient toothless fiend, keeper of a bawdy 
house. The men in this bitter sextet are two long-winded egocen- 
tric husbands and an attractive but cruel libertine. And along with 
the contradiction of characters and setting we find too a juxtaposi- 
tion, in the language of the play, of epigram and fustian. 

Hovever, despite these oddities, the progress of the play is suc- 
cessful in a wonderfully distorted sense, with wit, drama, realism 
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and irony beautifully blended. But with Lucile-Lucréce’s death, 
followed by Barbette’s prayer-curse over her body, the impression 
of an odd and fluent comedy evaporates, leaving us with a final 
scene which is baffling and dramatically ambiguous. I shall return 
to this question a little later. 


The play is called not simply Lucréce, but For Lucréce, with the 
sound of tribute, of homage—and, I think of vindication. The cen- 
tral figure, Lucile-Lucréce, pursues a course of action which must, 
we feel, end violently, though surely not tragically, tragically, in 
the sense that death on stage is not comic. A meddling woman, 
be she as pure as the driven snow, is a nuisance; and for nearly 
three acts we have been witnessing something more akin to a 
Gallic Man and Superman than, say, the fate of Lavinia in Titus 
Andronicus. 

The question is: Why does Lucie kill herself? And because she 
is neither warm nor sympathetic nor overly intelligent, why should 
anybody care in what state of mind she went to her death . 
but, this is the question to ask simply because Giraudoux himself 
chose to answer it for us in Barbette’s final malediction, knowing 
all the while, I think, that the answer is surely open to question. 

It is important here to examine in some detail Lucile’s progress 
through the play. Lucile is introduced in Act I. She is defending 
her uncompromising attitude toward the sins of the flesh, and ex- 
plains to Eugénie her belief in the vocabulary of virtue: 
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Eugénie: It infuriates me to see you parading virtue out 
here in public like a martyr advertising her faith in the 
Coliseum. In the first place, it’s bad taste—but with a 
tigress like Paola, it’s dangerous besides. 

Lucile: Stop ridiculing me with your ‘virtue.’ Where do 
you get the idea that I am a spokesman for virtue? 

Eugénie: All right then—for chasity—for purity, if you 
prefer. 

Lucile: You don’t like those words? 

Eugénie: Words have nothing to do with this affair. 

Lucile: For me they have. If you want to know the truth, 
and if I know myself at all, my predilection is for beautiful 
words. Don’t ask me to pity the lot of a shopworn woman 
and a stupid husband while such words as constancy and 
purity exist. Those words are their judges, notI. .. you 
would do better to follow my example a bit—put more 
faith in words and less in ideas. 


In scene 8 of Act I, in the long duologue in which Paola warns 
Lucile to go no further in her revelations of sexual infidelity, 
Lucile’s responses are such as: “I am a woman who despises women 
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like you; you horrify me; wicked woman! I hate you!” Paola aptly 
responds: “I adore those school-girl phrases.” 

In the scene following, Lucile bursts forth, despite Paola’s warn- 
ings, in the following exhortation to Armand: “. . . your wife is 
a monster... leave her. You'll see what it will be like to have 
twenty-four hours of truth in a day instead of twenty-four hours 
of lies. Twenty-four hours of honor instead of twenty-four hours 
of shame. . . .” 

It is directly after this last call to honor that Lucile is drugged 
and spirited off to Barbette’s house. By this time, although Paola 
is by her own admission everything Lucile has said she is, we feel 
her revenge to be quite gruesomely appropriate. What will hap- 
pen to Lucile, now that she is to sleep in the bed of her own 
making? 

Act II is the morning after the night before. Lucile remains 
true to form. Confronting her supposed violator in the cold light 
of day, poised, glacial, and contemptuous, she still has her vocabu- 
lary of virtue to solve her ghastly problem. Having almost con- 
vinced herself that Marcellus would surely be struck dead for his 
crime, and finding him happily and lustfully alive, she pulls out 
her fantastic invention that she is now his ‘wife’ in the eyes of 
Heaven and that her only hope of regaining her former ‘husband,’ 
(Lionel) and her happiness is to become Marcellus’ ‘widow.’ 

After this painful piece of casuistry, which almost ends disas- 
trously for her, Armand and Marcellus repair to the duel. Lucile 
then tells Paola, who has just congratulated her upon her entrance 
to womanhood: 


I was childish when I denounced you to your husband 
yesterday. Because you fear nothing from him. But my 
insight has denounced you to the only person who can 
hold you in contempt, judge you, condemn you—you 
yourself. Because at this very moment, you despise your- 
self. Before me, my dear, you are ashamed because you 
are still wallowing in mockery and spite, while I am in 
agony. 


Paola’s answer is an interesting one: 


You are in melodrama and I am in life—there’s the prob- 
lem. 


And Lucile answers her in the same metaphor: 


To find a woman crucified instead of your foolish and 
credulous little Judge’s wife of yesterday strikes you as 
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being in bad taste, doesn’t it? It upsets you. That’s quite 

obvious. There you are, powerless, embarrassed, like all 
base souls when they suddenly realize that a tragedy has 
been born out of their comedy. Drag me down to your 
Ievel—I should succumb quite easily your woman’s 
weapons are stronger than mine. But in my present misery 
I can count on God’s help, on anything from a miracle to 
death itself. . . . Iam now in company with those women 
who find no help for their suffering except to remove it 
from this sordid world and lay it at His feet, whence all 
help comes. And from there, you cannot pull me down. 


Even with Lionel, Lucile insists upon her semantics. When he 
finally cries: “And you dare to call this shame your second mar- 
riage,” her response is: “There was no other way for me to purify 
myself—nor for you, don’t you understand?” 


When Paola delivers the final ironic blow that Lucile’s rape was 
nothing but make believe, Armand’s reaction is a fatuously prim, 
“Then you are as you were—that is all that matters.” But Paola 
interprets Lucile’s trembling reception of the news in quite an- 
other fashion: 


. . the sole reason that Madame Blanchard had for be- 
lieving in herself is gone now. In this poor world, Madame 
Blanchard’s occupation’s gone. She is purity no longer 
because she never understood her purity. She has always 
congratulated herself on exposing other women who made 
love at dawning, or read the wicked M. de Musset during 
the siesta, or sinned on the stroke of five. The one thing 
she never found out was that she had never loved. Purity 
is having the last laugh in your farce, Madame. Madame 
Blanchard believed what she was told—that she had 
quivered with ecstasy, clinging to Marcellus’ embrace. Had 
we shown her pictures of the scene, she could not have 
been more thoroughly convinced. The pictures were in 
her mind’s eye, drawn by her. And they are still there— 
even now she clings to him, embraces him—the shadow, 
the painted devil—what a waste the whole thing’s been! 


Lucile’s death scene is a combination of melodramatic phraseol- 
ogy and a few flashes of genuine insight when she tells Armand 
what her real crime has been. She commands Paola to kneel: 


Lucile: On your knees! Ask forgiveness! . . . 
Paola: Is she out of her mind? 

Lucile: You will kneel, sooner or later. Go on! 
Paola: Forgiveness? From whom? 
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Lucile: From Marcellus—our husbands—Barbette— 
from all the living and the dead—from me—from your- 
self— 

Paola: And why should I ask forgiveness, pray? 
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Lucile: For having said that life was shameful and impure. 


Paola: Isn’t it? What about today, for example? Has it 
been noble? 

Lucile: It has been hideous—today has been a vile 
mockery of life. All I can see on earth is a poor sort of 
vermin, grubbing and coupling in filth. The human species! 

Paola: And has today been pure? (indicating Armand) 
You’re in love with this man, aren’t you? Another wom- 
an’s husband. . . 

Lucile: Yes, I love him. I despise my husband. But I love 
this man who only yesterday was in your arms. 

..Paola: Well, we do understand each other, Lucile. 
You’re lost, my poor dear, and no help for it. 

Lucile: How wrong you are! My help is right here, in my 
hand. I laughed at you just now when you called me de- 
feated when all the time my victory is at hand. It was 
given to me by a little girl, who swore, when she was only 
ten years old, never to acknowledge evil, who swore to 
prove by dying, if necessary, that the world was noble 
and human beings pure. That world has become empty 
and vile for her and life a rotting shell—but it doesn’t 
matter any more, it isn’t even true, because she has kept 
her oath. 


Lucile then takes the poison and calls to Armand: 


Lucile: My last wish, Armand. Never let my husband 
know the truth. He must believe Barbette. If Marcellus 
chose to die without revealing his innocence, I am not go- 
ing to die in revealing my crime, my unforgivable crime, 
my contempt for life. In a flash, Lionel was exposed to 
me, stripped to the bone. Hereafter he might have lived 
with an innocent woman and they both would have de- 
spised each other. Instead, he will live with a guilty wom- 
an, whom he respects. He will live a legend and that will 
ennoble him in his own eyes. It will be a faise legend, 
but where are the true ones! Even in the stained glass 
windows they slaughter the poor lamb of truth. Is there 
anything else for me to do, Armand? Anything else but 
to be a heroine? Heroes are always glorifying the life they 
can no longer endure. . . Is Paola on her knees? 

Paola: Yes. 

Lucile: She’s standing but she says yes. I’ve won. The 
world is pure, Paola, the world is beauty and truth. Tell 
me so yourself. I want to hear it from your lips. Quickly. 








Armand: Go on—say it! 

Paola: It is—but only for a moment— 

Lucile: That’s enough—more than enough. Thank you. 
Don’t let Paola come near me. Barbette will prepare me. 
Please have her do it nicely. And don’t let her dress me as 
though I were still alive. Up there, they are less simple. 
(She falls gently.) She was called Lucréce, wasn’t she? 
(She dies.) 


Left alone with the corpse after Armand has departed with Paola 
and Lionel has delivered his farewell, Barbette delivers the last 
oration. (I have cut large sections of her speech, retaining only 


those portions which seem most essential.) 





Barbette: Ah, my dear little girl, my little angel. There, 
they’ve all left now and we can talk. Only God is with us 
now, but then He has been with you since yesterday. If 
you could have seen yourself when you got up, you’d un- 
derstand. It was a miracle—every woman in town is talk- 
ing about it. You crossed yourself . . . and your shoes 
went on your little feet all by themselves. They’ve made 
saints for less. Those flowers I put on your night table— 
my poor paper flowers—they gave off the perfume of 
roses, and when I touched them, they had real leaves and 
real flowers. 

You were violated, no doubt of it. Not by Marcellus— 
one gets over that. Fifty women have. You knew that— 
you’d have resigned yourself to it. But you were ruined 
by the stupidity of men, the grossness of men, the wick- 
edness of men. You saw it all at once. It was too much. 
And the tender like you die of it. They say it’s a man’s 
world. Well, so much the worse for them because you 
shall be avenged. I hope you won’t meet many of them up 
there and now that I’m preparing you for death, I'll just 
wipe off the Judge’s kiss from your hand. . . . The only 
thing you’ll have to explain up there is this little bite made 
by an old gummy mouth—but don’t hesitate. Show it to 
Him, explain it to Him. Tell Him that this kiss is for all 
women from an old brothel keeper of Aix and that you are 
bringing it to Him as an oath from her—a sacred promise 
that she will undertake, along with her sisters of the town, 
to give the men no rest. . . 

Neither at work nor at play—not to the young men who 
laugh like fools, nor to the old with their false teeth. 
Neither to the handsome, who are ugliness itself nor to the 
ugly who are the first to undress—from Governor Gen- 
eral Bréchard to the Judge’s parasite clerk—no pity. 

For richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death 
us do part—we shall avenge you, my little angel and lead 
them all straight to eternal damnation. Amen. 
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If we are to take this anathema seriously, as I think Giraudoux 
intended us to do, it hasn’t done the case for chastity much good; 
and although no one will deny that a whore’s judgment of men is 
real, it is, after all, only one reality. (An acquaintance of mine who 
read Barbette’s monologue found it to be a perfect and complete 
denunciation of women. “You see—” he said, “that’s what we’re 
up against.’’) 

Lucile, according to Giraudoux, simply does not see men for 
what they are. And when she finally does, it is too late. Paola, on 
the other hand, sees men exactly for what they are—and plays the 
game. Lucile’s crime, according to Paola, is this: “She dared to 
tell a man that women weren’t angels.” 

The atmosphere in which Paola lives and breathes is the ‘maffia’ 
of women, the Club, the Sodality, the Sisterhood of Eve. When 
Lucile demands to know on whose behalf Paola is speaking, Paola 
tells her: 


. on behalf of the sisterhood of women—in which 
there is no room for spies or traitors. And the very worst 
crime under our by-laws is to tear the blindfold from a 
man’s eyes. Since the world was created, there has been 
but a single, sacred pact—the complicity of women. . . 
man is only good, handsome and strong in his pursuit of 
that make-believe existence which deludes him into be- 
lieving that he is master of the world—that never-never 
land which throws him back to us as he is, mewling and 
puking in our nurses’ arms. Adam is outraged at having 
been chased out of paradise. Eve, on the other hand, 
isn’t so sure—in fact, not sure at all—so she behaves just 
as if she were still there. 


Paola’s method of getting through life is to survive at all costs 
in a world which men control. She is the hard and ruthless realist 
with the tongue of an angel. After Marcellus’ death, she excoriates 
both Lucile and Armand: 


Don’t play with words. You two are his murderers. She 
killed him. You killed him. You by your vanity—she by 
believing in what she calls virtue. You in thinking you 
were Honor personified. Both of you playing high tragedy 
while you’re plunged up to your necks in farce. . . . 


Certainly Giraudoux makes a case for the women in Pour Lu- 
créce, bad as they are, when he shows us the men—Armand, Mar- 
cellus and Lionel, the creators, as it were, of their female opposites; 
Paola, the adulteress, Barbette, the procuress, Lucile, the prude. 
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Armand is hubris with a vengeance. His anguish at realizing that 
he has been cuckolded is almost believable until we see that he is, 
after all, an egomaniacal speech-maker, with his collection of fine 
woods, his Turkish objets d’art, and his Galatea gone wrong. He 
is the self-congratulatory dwarf hero, insisting upon his réle in life; 
and when his concept of woman as his own rib, molded and 
fashioned to suit him, goes sour, he runs to Lucile, Mother Purity. 
When he insists before Lucile and Eugénie, “. . . my wife has not 
deceived me,” Eugénie’s retort is: “She should have. You are a 
bore.” And so he is. 

Marcellus, as the Don Juan figure, is witty and cruel. We learn 
at the beginning of the play that a young girl he had seduced has 
killed her baby, the first dark note in a highly comic scene. Why 
does Lucile smile at him in the first scene? And why does she feel 
that his death at Armand’s hand is heroic? Perhaps because al- 
though Marcellus is Vice personified, at least he is not a hypocrite 
—and that is a kind of salvation. 

The last of three unworthies is Lucile’s Lionel. He is only men- 
tioned for two acts, finally appearing in Act III, flanked by the 
busts of Caius and Lycurgus (the enemy of Bacchus!) Lionel is a 
platitudinous bore, a repressed lecher, a poor man’s Tartuffe. Here 
is his notion of the ideal wife: 


There is only one key to success in a man’s life—an 
even-tempered woman. The case of Socrates excepted, 
(besides, you’ll recall, he came to a bad end,) back of 
every one of man’s accomplishments, back of every suc- 
cessful career, there is a constant wife—constant in her 
face, her voice, her manner. One of my Roman ancestors 
has said it most succinctly: ab una uxore unus vir... 
take una in the sense of uniformity and wnus, meaning 
unique. . . my days, my life, my mission, are crowned 
with success because my wife is an open book to me. . . 


Over Lucile’s dead body, Lionel delivers an oration in which he 
promises to uphold virtue in the province—legally, fiercely, and 
implacably; and speeds her soul in these words: 


. I bid you farewell, not as a husband, but rather 
as the highest symbol of imperial and divine justice of 
this province would say farewell to a hero—and this kiss 
I render, not to Lucile, who adores me, who has proved 
by leaving me forever that she remains my true wife: I 
bestow it upon—Lucréce. 


Thus Lionel believes that Lucile has chosen death rather than dis- 
honor because of her complete devotion to him; Paola knows that 
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she killed herself because her self-awareness had become a burden 
too great to bear—her shame in having believed her shame over- 
whelms her; Armand feels that Lucile died because she was too 
good to reconcile her essential purity with her love for him. And 
Lucile herself proclaims her death a kind of world salvation, a 
revival of an almost defunct good, a holy martyrdom. 


But we are not to listen to Lionel or Paola or Armand—not even 
to Lucile-Lucréce herself when we demand the real reason for 
her suicide. Faced with a choice of motive almost Pirandellian in 
variety, Giraudoux has given the irrevocable answer to Barbette: 
Men are stupid, gross and wicked; selfish, unappreciative, stingy, 
and idiotic. Once Lucile sees this, there is no way out but death 
through disillusion. She has been killed, not by her own hand, but 
by men. Purity cannot survive in a man’s world. And if women 
accept this fact, their only recourse is to lead all men to eternal 
damnation. Amen. 


This conclusion, upon which the curtain falls, is provocative but 
unfair, both dramatically and otherwise. The eternally female pro- 
testation—you’ve made me what I am today—I hope you're satis- 
fied—contains a far deeper and more trenchant irony. The point 
really is that men are what they are—even the Lionels, the Arm- 
ands, the Marcelluses—because they are fashioned so by women, 
Adam’s rib notwithstanding. And because, in Pour Lucréce, the 
heroine, and the other women as well, are dangerously close to 
monsters, we should have preferred, I think, to have this modern 
Lucréce’s trip to Heaven accompanied by a few doubts. 











Che COR Play Series 


Edited by Eric Bentley 


Che Song Of Songs 


By JEAN GIRAUDOUX 


Translated by John Raikes 


Fine open air terrace of a luxury café beside the Seine or in the Bois de 
Boulogne at four o’clock on a beautiful October afternoon. The waiter (Victor) 
and the girl from the cash desk are looking out, Enter the President. 


President: Which table do you recommend, waiter ? 

Victor: Whichever you like. 

President: Is the tea good here? 

Victor: No idea. I drink beer. 

President: When you see a young lady, show her to my table please, The 
most charming of young ladies. 

Victor: Charming young ladies find their own way about here quite well by 
themselves. . . (going away) 

President: Waiter! (Victor turns round.) Come here. (The waiter ap- 
proaches, The President speaks quietly.) You know you have no right to speak 
to customers like that! 

Victor: I speak to them as they speak to me. 

President: I have come here today, because I need an hour away from 
the world, above the world; a balcony of calm and peace to look down from, 
a terrace of well-being. And look at the terrace you’re offering me! 

Victor: 1 sprinkled the sawdust. That’s as far as my job goes. 

President: But listen, my friend, are all you waiters as narrow-minded as 
that? . . . No! You won't shut me up. I’m well-known to be the most obstin- 
ate orator in Europe! . . . Must you all go on misunderstanding what your 
customers are to you and you to them? Will your union realize in the end that 
the finest cafe—yours if you like—is in the last resort no more than a meeting- 
place—let me speak !—a meeting-place between the waiter and the customer? 
What do you think customers look for in a cafe? It isn’t your coffee, which is 


always filthy—I insist upon silence!—it’s you! . . . The sight of their regular 
waiter—yet God knows you're not handsome. . . . 
Victor: Sir! 


President: No! I’m speaking! 

Cashier: (who, during this scene, has been climbing into a high cash desk 
with all the care of an old lady on the steps of a bus) The gentleman is speak- 
ing. Let him go on, He is speaking in general terms. And anyway you in par- 
ticular, you’re no Apollo, The sight of their waiter. . . . 

President: Thank you. A glimpse of their regular waiter can more easily 
drag them from their homes than all the stars in the cinema. Bankers, novelists, 
colonels—they all say to themselves: “I’ve dined enough with gentlemen, with 
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politicians, with industrialists; I'll go to my own cafe. There at least I shall 
be alone, alone with Isidore, or René, or Gustave. . . .” What is your name? 
Victor: Victor. . . . But. . . my dear sir. . 


Cashier: His name is really Charles. But the manager’s name is Charles 
too, Every time Victor—when he was called Charles—got an order, the mana- 
ger turned round too. That was bad for his prestige. . . . So we called him 
Victor. 

President: It’s a good name. It means victorious. And they all. come, 
Victor ! 

Cashier: The real Victor was run over six months ago. . . . Just after 
his villa at Maisons-Lafitte was burned down. . . . Excuse me, sir: and they 
all come, Victor. . . 

President: Thank you. . . . Yes, they come, Victor! And at last they 
achieve their minute of happiness, of peace, of interlude before they go back 
to their various duties—their careers, their homes, perhaps the cares of the 
nation. Yet God knows you serve them badly. You wipe your foreheads with 
the napkin you have for wiping the glasses. Coffee is always slopped into the 
saucer. Cups of chocolate swim with tea-leaves, You give the chessboard to 
those who want to play bridge, the draughtsboard arrives when one wants a 
game of Belote. And yet they love you. All the reserve of good humor cun- 
ningly stolen from their families, all the inner kindliness which they have man- 
aged to preserve after all the world’s crises and disasters—they keep all of this 
for this meeting with you, a meeting as speechless but as passionate as that of 
Tristan and Yseult— (turing to the cashier) am I not right?—in which their 
only words are your Christian names and the name of whatever potion you 
give them to drink. 

Cashier: Not everything you say is quite accurate, sir. The glasses are 
wiped in the kitchen. If the waiter wipes them again, it is on his own respon- 
sibility and with his own linen. But the comparison with Tristan and Yseult 
is inevitable and right. It is the truth itself, 

Victor: My dear sir, there must be a misunderstanding then. Speaking for 
us, the waiters, I can only say that we do not love our customers—I mean our 
regular customers—we adore them! How else do you think we manage to stick 
it all our lives giving out drinks when we’re not thirsty and sandwiches. when 
we're not hungry? We have as many talents as the rest of you, sir. There’s a 
waiters’ academy. Some of us have degrees. I should have made an excellent 
life-saver. I can’t swim, but in life-saving it’s coolness which counts, not swim- 
ming. No, instead of painting or life-saving we stay down among the crowd, the 
screaming, swearing, sweating crowd, because we know we shall see, each 
in its turn, at its proper time and in its proper place, seeming to come out of the 
walls, the faces of our regular customers. . . . 

Cashier: They aren’t always so handsome either, M. le President, sir. 
Thanks to them we know what baldness looks like above the face we love, or a 
sallow complexion, or spots, or pockmarks. 

Victor: But they are really there! . ... They revive the taste in all these 
concoctions so stale for us. They are our refreshing draught at dawn, our mid- 
day brandy, our cooling drink at evening. When we meet, our exchange is 
only little words, looks, smiles, but we love them, M. le President, we love them, 
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and a café without regular customers—the cashier will confirm this—is like 
a church without chapels. 

Cashier: Without saints, he means. His simile is less exact than yours, sir. 

Victor: I mean without its saints, do I? Of course I do! But they are 
saints who never tell us their first names, sir, and often, on the days when we 
are sad for some reason, we long to know them! 

Cashier: I know only one or two. 

Victor: So all I can do is call you M. le president—at a guess, just from 
what you look like. You are a president or chairman or director—there can be 
no mistake. But whether you’re director of a company, chairman of a council 
or president of the Republic I have no idea! If I am wrong, remember it was 
only meant as a compliment. 

President: You are quite right, Victor—that is just what I am called. ... 
Well, why wouldn’t you speak to me just now? 

Victor: Because you weren't a regular, M. le president. Now you are. Put 
your three questions again. You'll see if we don’t make you a balcony of well- 
being! 

President: Which table do you recommend, Victor? 

Victor: Not the one where you are, sir, That’s the quarrelling table. Take 
number two. 

Cashier: Especially if you’re expecting a woman, At number two they are 
gentle and ‘kind, The auditor explained to me once that it’s a question of the 
light there. At that table the light strikes aslant on their cheeks. So they’re 
gentle, 

President: Why not the table under the lime? 

Victor: Number nine? I shouldn’t advise number nine, sir, That one we 
call the accursed table. 

Cashier: When there’s a suicide in the neighborhood, you always find he 
came and had his last drink at number nine. 

Victor: He usually pays for it. 

Cashier: Come now, M. le President. I can see quite well what you’re look- 
ing for. We have it too sometimes, your state of mind, poor as we are. You 
want a table where everything will be easy, simple, don’t you? 

Victor: And extraordinary ? 

President: Yes, just that. 

Cashier: Where nature will be on your side, from its leaves to its roots, 
where vulgarity, from its hair to its toes, will have no place? 

Victor: Where life will be a game and a blessing—as it ought to be, sir, 
and too often is not? 

Cashier: Where you will feel young and handsome? 

President: Yes, if possible. 

Victor: Take number two, M. le President. 

Cashter: Take number two. 

Victor: I promise you the only place for you here is number two. 

Cashier: I often sit down myself during slack hours at number two; just 
to wait, And yet I have nothing to wait for. (The President sits down at num- 
ber two.) 

President: All right, let’s take number two! . . . Is the tea good here, 
Victor? 
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Victor: Not so good as in China, better than across the road. 

President: If you see the most charming of young ladies, Victor, show 
her at once to my table! 

Victor: She won't get lost, M. le President. I’ll carry her if necessary. 

President: Carry her gently. . . . She is all my joy. 


(Enter Jerome.) 


Jerome: Are you waiting for Florence, sir? 

President: Yes, I am waiting for Florence. 

Jerome: Allow me to introduce myself. I am Jerome. 

President: Delighted to make your acquaintance. Though I don’t quite see 
the connection between those two Christian names. 

Jerome: You'll soon see it. It’s an intimate one—the most intimate. Only 
a hyphen separates them. I’m her fiance, 

President: Florence is to be married! 

Jerome: The banns are already up. 

President: I congratulate you. . . . You are to marry the most charming 
lady alive. 

Jerome: Thank you. Yes, Florence did tell me you thought a lot of her. 

President: Ah, so it was Florence who sent you? 

Jerome: She said she was going to meet you, She sent me on in advance. 
I suppose she wanted you to know me. 

President: She is always thoughtful. 

Jerome: Yes, always, for you, You don’t realize how true that is. She 
adores you, Florence does. She talks of no one but you. She scarcely remem- 
bers anyone but you. All her opinions are formed after yours, ‘Adore’ is a 
stupid word: Florence loves you. 

President: | am duly sensible of the happiness of being loved by Florence. 

Jerome: Why, her only subject of conversation is how kind you were to 
her, how you helped her to be happy, how you encouraged her to live. She was 
afraid of nothing, thanks to you. Even now you're the only certain support she 
can count on. 

President: A good man deserves a sensitive woman, they say. 

Jerome: Florence is proud of you. She told me you were the finest orator 
in the world, She only goes to the cinema, even for a program of cartoons, 
if you are to appear in the newsreel. When you appear, I feel her hand tighten 
on my arm. I had to switch off the radio the day before yesterday, when you 
were speaking about the exchange rates—I thought she was going to cry. 
In fact, for Florence there’s no one else in the world but you! 

President: I am enchanted to hear it. 

Jerome: It’s just the same with her dresses. I know quite well that, when 
she goes out, she chooses the clothes which you would have chosen. It’s you 
who make the weather for her, who put the color into her world, In the eve- 
ning, when I’m in bed already, I see her take off her dress, hang it up, admire 
it. It’s plain she’s thinking of you. Florence dresses for you! 

President: I am indeed honored. 

Jerome: That’s why she’s late too. She wants to be perfect. You’ll see her 
in a moment. She’s wearing the blue dress with the silver fox stole. I believe 
you were specially fond of the blue, weren’t you? 

President: Yes, most particularly. 
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Jerome: Then her choice of food. . . . I used to wonder why, in a res- 
taurant, Florence always had such exact, unchanging habits. It’s because she 
eats what you eat, and drinks the same wines as you. I always make mistakes. 
When: I choose the menu, I always manage to make her irritable, to annoy 
her. . . . With one of your menus she’s calm and gentle at once. 


President: Well, is she coming? Did she choose her birthday to tell me of 
her marriage? As you say, she is very thoughtful for me! 


Jerome: Her birthday? Is it Florence’s birthday today? 


President: You don’t seem to be very well informed about the life of 
Florence, 


Jerome: Yes, I confess it. Our conversation hasn’t yet touched on the sub- 
ject... . Florence. . . . Her birthday? 

President: Florence was actually born on the 8th of January. At midnight. 
They had to rub her all night to keep her alive. She was quite black. 

Jerome: They must have rubbed her very hard, There’s scarcely anything 
left of her. 

President: She has a special birthday on October the 10th. It’s not Saint 
Florence’s day, but Saint John of the Golden Tongue, It’s a tradition in her 
family. Her mother insisted on it when she was alive. 

Jerome: Ah! So her mother is dead? What a pity! Did she die in Paris? 

President: No, at Mayenne, where her father lives. 

Jerome: Ah! Her father is alive? How nice! And he lives in Mayenne? 
How interesting! 

President: Yes, he is alive. She goes to see him every month, on the 15th. 
She takes the 10:33 at Montparnasse. She travels in the third coach from the 
barrier. Above the seat where she usually sits there is a photograph of the 
prehistoric stone at Gisors, Her brother goes with her every second month. 

Jerome: She has a brother too? Good! She isn’t alone then. And today is 
her birthday? What does she drink on her birthday? 

President: I have no recollection at all. 

Jerome: What kind of birthday present would she like? 

President: I have completely forgotten that too. 

Jerome: An azalea perhaps? 

President: Does she like azaleas? Are hydrangeas her flowers? Or orchids? 
Does the zinnia soften her? Can mignonette excite her? It’s all suddenly gone 
from my memory. I sometimes have failings like that. (getting up) Excuse me, 
I had forgotten I have a meeting at five o'clock. An important meeting. I’ve just 
got time to get there. 

Jerome: Florence will be heartbroken she was late. 

President: Make her my excuses, please. Give her my regards. Victor, a 
taxi! 

Victor: There are no taxis here, sir. The next taxi will certainly be the 
one bringing Florence—Madame Florence—excuse me, I mean Mademoiselle 
Florence. I think the best thing you can do is to wait, sir. 

Cashier: Stay here, M. le President, please. Put your trust in table num- 
ber two. 

Jerome: Besides, I think I can hear her now. .. . 

Cashier: No doubt of it. If, as the President says, she is really the most 
charming of young ladies, here she is! 
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Jerome: The President is here, Florence! 

Cashier: The President is at number two, Mlle Florence! 

Victor: (to the cashier) I don’t think I shall have to carry her. 

Cashier: That’s lucky. You drop everything. (enter Florence) 

President: Good afternoon, Florence. 

Florence: Good afternoon, M. le President. 

Jerome: You can speak freely, Florence. I’ve told the President all he is 
to you, I told him the story of his talk on the rates of exchange. . . . Good- 
bye! I’ll leave you now. . 

President: Why run away? 

Jerome: Florence will be talking about me. I prefer not to be there. Be- 
sides, I don’t talk like you. She does, exactly like you. You've scarcely spoken 
three words to me, but that was enough to show me she speaks like you. Just 
the same tone of voice, the same accent. She has your tongue, your palate. 
On her teeth, her charming tongue... . 

Florence: All right. Leave us, please. 

Jerome: How long will you be? 

President: Five minutes, I should think. 

Jerome: You're joking! You don’t know Florence. She likes to talk and 
talk, when it’s about you. How long, Florence? 

Florence: Ten minutes. 

Jerome: Right! I'll be back in half an hour. (e.rit) 

President: Good afternoon, Florence. . . . 

Florence: Good afternoon, Claude. . 

President: Good-bye, Florence. . . . 

Florence: Why are you called Claude? It’s no name for a separation, 
Claude! 

President: I’m sorry. They called me Claude, because they knew I should 
meet you one day. But they never thought I might lose you. They didn’t call 
me Alfred. 

Florence: It's a pity. It would have helped. 

President: You were better supplied. Florence serves two purposes. “Good- 
bye, Florence !”—that sounds all right. It hurts. It kills, But it is possible... . 

Florence: Why good-bye? Surely one can meet again in Paris? 

President: One can meet in the Sahara, or in the goods station at Monte- 
de-Marsan. In Paris it happens less often. 

Florence: We met. 

President: We met because a friend, to make us meet, bribed dressmakers, 
theatre managers, members of parliament, the fine weather, the rain. This 
friend was friendship, love itself. We were driven towards each other every 
moment of our lives, every minute, night and day. So we met about once a 
fortnight for an hour. 

Florence: You are always so busy. I never dared to distract you. I saw 
no one else, 

President: 1 am sure of that. 

Florence: I don’t need to teach you who and what you are—to tell you 
your life isn’t confined in space and time. It’s not the whole of you that’s there 
when you are; what I had left of you in your absence too, that was a lot. 

President: Much too much, It was enough for you. 
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Florence: Your absence was a kind, a full one; it wasn’t a real absence 
at all. It was to you I devoted all my daily tasks, even those which had nothing 
at all to do with you. It was for you I used to knit pullovers for my brother, 
for you I lined drawers and cupboards, I know them all well now, the materials 
of absence—horsehair, organdy, cotton. If I gave something to the man with 
the barrel organ in the street, it was really for you. It was the same with 
waiting, with sickness, with happiness. They were all for you, when you weren’t 
there. 

President: But with him it isn’t the same? 

Florence: No. With him it’s terrible. 

President: It’s because you weren’t jealous, Florence. Now you are. 


Florence: Jealous of Jerome? Why should you think I’m jealous of Jerome? 
What is Jerome? You’ve seen him. . . . What can be left of him when he 
isn’t there? Absence doesn’t even change him, it dissolves him. He’s gone en- 
tirely, Jerome, when he isn’t there. I always wonder what I still have of him 
when he’s ten yards away, except a memory of his name. 

President: He doesn’t leave you often, I hope? 

Florence: In three weeks he’s left me for one afternoon, 

President: That was very bad. Where did he go? 

Florence: He had his medical exam for the army. 

President: Did they accept him? Will he have to leave you for the wars, 
Florence? 

Florence: They accepted him. He’s blind to everything I can see, deaf to 
everything I can hhear, but they took him. He could scarcely be more simple- 
minded, more fragile, more hopeless. But they saw nothing wrong. 

President: War will show them. 

Florence: If there’s anything hot about, he’ll burn himself on it. If there's 
anything to stumble over, he’ll stumble and hurt ‘himself. In every doorway 
he pinches his fingers. Whenever there’s an umbrella open, the points stick 
into his eyes. In the last month I’ve got to know every variety of massage 
and dressing and embrocation. In the middle of the night warts grow on his 
fingers. I spend my life anointing him, mending the holes he’s made in him- 
self. What with splinters, with nails on his car, I have to suck his blood ten 
times a day. If a serpent had been given the special mission of biting him end- 
lessly, I should have no more to do than I have. He’s the god of little acci- 
dents. 

President: A modest little god. You should be thankful, 

Florence: But you—you never had a cold, never a snuffle. You had in you, 
on you, something immortal, invulnerable. . 

President: That was for one hour every fortnight. For the rest of the time 
I might have been one aching sore. 

Florence: You never got hot ashes in both eyes at once. You never let an 
aching tooth get chilled. Even when you were carving, or shutting doors, or 
opening packing-cases, the serpent of the home never bit you, the vulture never 
pecked at you, the panther on the staircase drew back his claws. Your heart 
went on beating gently, quietly, endlessly. . . . 

President: Of course, You have heard my heart beating. . . . 

Florence: His gallops, trots, stops altogether. Stops for seconds, for cen- 
turies. It resounds ominously right through his body, from his head to his feet. 
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. It’s impossible to find anywhere to rest one’s head. 

President: Hearts that stay in one place have great advantages. 

Florence: What’s he like, Jerome? Is he handsome? 

President: Haven’t you seen him? 

Florence: I caught sight of him once for a second, I noticed him once, I 
have a memory of that. Since then, no. 

President: He seems a nice fellow. 

Florence: I wonder. . . . He may be handsome. But he isn’t nice. You, 
you’re nice, Each time one sees you, one can take it all in. It’s impossible not 
to. You have a fine stern face with a smile. Your forehead is straight and 
high, but it shows tenderness too. Your mouth is firm, but kind. You 
have all that I admire most—a royal carriage, calm demeanor, straight limbs. 
But he—if he isn’t knock-kneed, he only just escaped. I can see that. 

President: Then how did he capture you? Does he sing? 

Florence: He sings more out of tune than anyone has ever sung before. 
You never sang in front of me. I never expected one of the great ones of the 
earth to sing in front of me anyhow. But I know what it would be like if you 
did sing. I know, because I’ve often heard you singing Don Giovanni or Otello 
at the Opera—just by closing my eyes during some of your long journeys 
away. He whistles. Or rather he used to whistle. Since a quarter to one he’s 
had a crack on his lip, 

President: Where did you find him? 

Florence: We ran full tilt into each other on the Boulevards. He was run- 
ning as hard as he could. . . . He hurt me. 

President: He was coming from a long way away. They sent him off 
twenty years ago... . 

Florence: Twenty-one. . . . He hurt me. . . Even now I can’t make up 
my mind whether my exhaustion is really love or stiffness. With you... . 

President: With me? 

Florence: Nothing. . . . It’s the refrain. . . . Let’s leave it out. . 
What is he like, Jerome? Is he intelligent? 

President: His eye is clear. His words come easily. 

Florence: His brow is empty. 

President: What does he do with that brow? 

Florence: Nothing. A lawyer pays him a rotten salary. He manages some- 
how. 

President: But, in his life, what does he do? 

Florence: Nothing. He’s there: that’s his profession. He never leaves the 
flat. He makes the greatest possible use of the furniture. With him, you can 
easily understand why men thought of pegs and drawers and curtain rails. A 
cuff-link is a mystery to him, a mystery he’ll spend the whole day solving. With 
a window-fastening, or the castor on a bed he can have an affair which will keep 
him awake till midnight. He loves toys too, If I put a rubber duck into the 
bathroom, he never comes out. I’m going to get him a little blowing whale. 

He never has any plans. He’s always studying the weather with anxious care, 
at the window, at the barometer, at the thermometer, but he never goes out, 
never takes flight, his feet never leave the ground. He’s like a pilot in the 
days when there were no airplanes. 

Cashier: (who has caught Florence’s eye) A kind of archangel. . . . 
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Florence: With you I was only aware of great professions and great un- 
dertakings. I used to know about and follow world struggles, world needs, 
world treasures. With you it was oil, gold, iron. With him it’s celluloid, 
chromium plate, tin, aluminum. He has a pocket workshop. He knows all about 
mending watch-chains, all the alloys used for clasps. He’s the god of little 
metals. 

President: The days must go by quickly. 


Florence: Yes, like years. My week’s composed of seven years. It wasn't 
because I hadn’t time I didn’t warn you about today. It was because our past 
life, after my first day with him, was much too far away already. 

President: Is he jealous of this past? 


Florence: He refuses to know anything of the past. He’s never asked me 
one question about it. He must be ignorant of his own too. He never speaks ot 
it. I think he believes I was born the day he met me, He’s made me forget | 
was ever small, that I ever had another bed or lived in another house, I was 
born this size, with these curls, wearing these stockings. This actual pair, no 
other. He has put a stamp of inevitability even on my toothbrush, 

President: Is he jealous of the present? 

Florence: He has no imagination. He has the open frankness of a monster. 
He’s without suspicion of any kind. He’s ignorant of good and bad. He doesn’t 
know that the most faithful fiancée may write love letters to a third person, that 
the woman who is bound by the strongest of ties to her lover may still be mak- 
ing signs to the man across the road, that a true wife may deceive her sleeping 
husband even in the bed he is sleeping in. He’s ignorant of conquest and defeat. 
He knows nothing. 

President: Surely he knows something about me? 

Florence: He does not know that friendship may be love, an understanding 
an intrigue; that affinity may mean complicity. He knows nothing and guesses 
nothing about you, or me. . . . At this moment he is thinking, naively, that 
we're talking about him. 

President: What presumption! 

Florence: He’s so little jealous he’s made me forget how careful I was of 
myself. With you I belonged to you and no one else, and yet I always felt 
guilty. You were everything to me and I shuddered when any other man was 
near me. It was only you who existed, and if a hand touched me in the under- 
ground, I almost fainted. I can walk without my veil across the Place de ia 
Concorde, now. . . . I shouldn’t even fold my arms. . . . When the bell 
rings at home, I go to the door without my dressing gown. 

President: He is sometimes passionate, angry? 

Florence: No. Usually good-humored, an even smile, ready to help with 
anything. I can feel him close to me like one of these fake companions they’re 
supposed to put in the cells of suspects to make them confess. He sits there just 
like them, indifferent, friendly. He eats the food I give him. He washes him- 
self in my basin. He sleeps in my bed. He doesn’t even trouble to talk. He just 
waits for me to confess, 

President: To confess what? 

Florence: My happiness before I knew him. My guilty knowledge of so 
many beautiful things, so many kind people, so much that one values and loves. 
I scarcely even dare to pass my hand over my furs, to look at the birds, or the 
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statues in the streets—I should confess! I daren’t even look at Jerome when he 
is asleep, breathing softly, when he has become a different person, as you did. 
I should wake him up and confess. All my former happiness, my unfathomable 
happiness would be swallowed up and vanish in our room. . . . I should be 
lost. 

President: Is it always like that? 

Florence: No. Often it’s just the opposite. Then his humor is a little less 
sunny, his smile a little less ready. But there can be no mistake. . . . This time 
they’ve put him in my room to stop me confessing. 

President: To stop you confessing what? 

Florence: I don’t know. I was counting on you to tell me. To judge from my 
conscience it must be something between receiving, forgery and issuing false 
money, At any rate I belong to a gang whose vengeance is sure if you give them 
away. . . . Dol surprise you, Claude? Does this hurt you? 

President: I’m learning about love, Florence. Such lessons are always ex- 
pensive. 

Florence: That’s what I wanted you to say. Because it is love, isn’t it? 
It's only that, but it is that? 

President: Not a doubt of it. 

Florence: 1 don’t really love him, That’s obvious. But it és love? 

President: It isn’t your love. Your love is quite different. Your love’s like 
you. It’s an agreement, a harmony, a comfort. This love is exactly the opposite. 
But it ts love. You love Jerome with the love of someone else. 

Florence: Strange person whose love I have taken. I hope I never meet 
her. How far away from her I feel! 

President: You'll grow nearer in time. 

Florence: In time? No, there’s no more time, Claude! That’s the worst 
part of it. With you time passed normally. There were weeks and months. 
One wanted new dresses, new coats, for the season still came and went. There 
was travel, because there was still space. The earth went on turning—I could 
even feel it turning. We had found a way to feel it when we were together. 
We could even see with the naked eye that it was round. With him the world 
itself hardly realizes it. With him the minutes don’t pass—I am living in a 
time which has stopped. Stopped at the supreme moment, as they say in the 
guide-books, but that doesn’t make it any the less terrible. A poor modest little 
affair like ours doesn’t warrant such an end of the universe. It’s all he can do, 
little soul that he is, with his pocket workshop: hand out eternity, stop the 
world. . . . So, Claude, often. . . . Are you sure no one is listening? 

Cashier: No, no one. 

President: So? 


(Two fortune tellers in gipsy clothes come in suddenly. With a quick ges- 
ture each snatches one of Florence’s hands.) 


First Gipsy: (to the President) You've got a treasure in your pocket, a big 
treasure. 

Second Gipsy: (to Florence) And you've got one in your bag. So big it 
burns my eyes to see it. 

President: Victor! 

Cashier: Victor! Turn these gipsies out! 
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Second Gipsy: (to Florence) There are three men in your life. (as if she 
were reading something dreadful) Oh dear me! Oh dear me! 

Cashier: Victor! 

First Gipsy: (to the President) Fifty francs and I'll tell you if she loves 
you, 

Second Gipsy: (to Florence) I can see a marriage. . . . Two bodies. . . 

First Gipsy: Twenty francs and I'll tell you how long you have to live. 

Victor: (appearing) Come on now, get away! 

First Gipsy: Loiaichti Victor and carra President betcha. 

Second Gipsy: Baiana Florence betcha Cashier. 

Cashier: Yes, my love, it’s like that. . . . (The gipsies go off, chased by 
Victor.) I congratulate you, Victor. As a terrace of well-being it was a success. 

Victor: There, M. le President sir, everything is in order now. 

President: (to Victor, and pointing to a woman who has sat down to write 
a letter at the accursed table) Do you think so? Are you going to leave that 
woman at the suicides’ table? 


Victor: She’s so plain! . . . Shall I really move her? 
President: I should be very grateful. (The President comes closer to Flor- 
ence again, and take> her hand.) So, often. . .? 


Florence: What did you say? 

Cashier: (with deep feeling) So, often. . . . 

President: You had just got to “So, often. . . 

Florence: So nothing. So it’s all over. 

President: What is over? 

Florence: My little dirge. I sang it rather well, didn’t 1? It wasn’t really 
too bad either in itself, but rather too long even when I stopped. It’s finished. 

President: So, often. . .? 

Florence: No, it’s finished. What I said I said. But you mustn't take an 
unfair advantage of me. 

President: As you will. 

Florence: You know what women are. I was suddenly seized with a desire 
to complain, to air my grievances, my most secret grievances. It was just like 
an urge to stretch, to shout, to sing. Yes, that’s what it was—the need to 
sing. I had a theme in my head, a pathetic theme. I tried it out in all its pos- 
sible forms, I treated it like a fugue. It was my fugue with you. But it’s of no 
importance, and it had no sense either. The gayest woman in the world has 
to proclaim her despair at some time in her life. It’s a physical reaction, noth- 
ing to do with the soul. It wasn’t my fault—I had to do it. 

President: As you please. I agree entirely. You were singing. . . . I 
shall remember nothing but the tune. 

Florence: Yes. Let’s talk now. This is why I came, Claude: I’m getting 
married. 

President: You have all my best wishes, Florence. 

Florence: I’m going to marry this young man, Jerome. We understand each 
other. We like each other. We shall be happy. 

President: That is quite possible. 

Florence: Do you want to know why I like him? Because he shot straight 
into my life—into my body on that boulevard, like a meteorite. He stayed 
there. In fact he’s stuck there. I can’t see any reason to take him out. Why, 
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there are cavalry colonels going around now with a shell splinter in their hearts. 
If they can avoid bending down to draw off their wine in the cellar, they live 
to be a hundred. I promise you I won't be too energetic. And anyhow Jerome 
is charming. 

President: Yes, he is. 


Florence: You ask what he does in life? He certainly won’t run into any 
trouble. He’s clever with his hands, ingenious, hard-working. He’ll solve the 
problems of existence just as you solve a Chinese puzzle—with his hands. As 
a mechanic or an electrician he has his future. You don’t know him well enough. 
Ignorant as I am, I can feel there are flashes, short circuits, blown fuses which 
rely on him to deal with them. He’s nothing, but he’s one of those who would 
have invented fire. 

President: We'll help him, if it’s necessary. 


Florence: You ask how he won me? It wasn’t because he was young. Any- 
body can be young, all the young people in the world. But he has the gift of 
giving his own age to a whole row of things which were older than you before 
—grief, appetite, pleasure. For instance death with a fresh, smooth skin is 
rather nice. . . . 

President: Less than that would be enough for a conquest. . . . So? 


Florence: So, I want to face this marriage worthy of him. . . . He’s a 
being without stain—without stain of worry or memory, or of age. He has all 
his goods in one shop window. He has only one word to tell you it’s raining 
or that he’s in love with you. Perhaps it would be going a little far to call 
him Parsifal. But he is someone who has gathered no crystal, no deposit from 
the past. I mustn’t bring him a dowry from there either. I don’t mean thoughts 
and feelings. Those you have to take with you. Though he hasn't. And I don't 
mean physical marks, scars, mortal illnesses either. Though he has none. . . . 
But things... . 

President: Yes, Florence? 

Florence: I owe it to him to get rid of everything which might be equivocal, 
everything I couldn't explain without lying to him. 

President: You don’t want ever to lie to him? 

Florence: Life lies to him for me—in everything which concerns me, | 
mustn’t join in. 

President: In other words you are jealous for him because he isn’t for him- 
self—or just until he becomes so? 

Florence: Yes, if you like. . . . So I am getting rid of all the concrete 
things from my past. I’m giving them back to those they came from. 
There they are. . 

President: There are what? 

Florence: Your jewels. . . . I mean. . . my jewels. 

President: The jewels I gave you? 

Florence: No one else ever gave me any. 

President: Wonderful! The gipsy was right. . . . Now I can see you as 
you were when I first saw you, Florence—your hands bare, 

Florence: Yes, everything is bare now—neck, wrists, breast. 

President: What am I to do with them? 

Florence: There are plenty of bare hands in this poor world. 
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President: I had always supposed their jewels became for women flesh of 
their flesh, sinews, grew on to them. . . . Doesn’t it hurt? 

Florence: Tearing away the flesh of my flesh? No, it doesn’t matter now. 

President: Wonderful! . . . I shall certainly lose them. 

Florence: They are insured. 

President: Is this a sort of ransom you’re paying to fate? How do you 
know fate will accept it? If you find your rings again in a piece of fish, you'll 
know what that means. 

Florence: With Jerome lobster always comes out of a tin. 


President: Surely it would have been enough to have got rid of them? You 
could have thrown them into the river. 

Florence: What would happen to the world if women forgot their duties 
to jewelry? 

President: You could have given them away... . 

Florence: Then I should have been deceiving you. 

President: It’s embarrassing to meet so many birthdays again all at once, 
sO many special occasions. 

Florence: 1 used to meet them again every evening. With my back to 
Jerome I used to gaze at them in a corner of the drawer. I mayn’t do that 
any longer. 

President: All those in one bag. Just one little bag. It makes a noise of 
rattling bones. 

Florence: Don’t shake it about. I heard it. 

President: And yet you could bear to say to yourself: “He’ll be going home 
with all my jewels in his right pocket”? 

Florence: If I’d been dead, of course I'd have taken them without scruple. 
But I’m not dead. And Jerome is alive. 

President: It’s hard. And it’s heavy. I shall have to carry something in- 
soluble in my body from now on. There’s no mineral water you can drink 
strong enough to dissolve diamonds. . . . It’s going to be painful. . . . Do 
you know what you’re going to do, Florence, now you’ve given them to me? 
You’re going to take them back. 

Florence: You haven’t understood. 

President: 1 understand you very well. You've been taking vows. You 
think you’re going into an order where there’s no place for the will, for free- 
dom. So jewels are given up at the doors. Precious stones have a way of tak- 
ing the light out here in the open, and it’s obviously a treacherous way for the 
one one loves. . . . But I can’t agree with you. 

Florence: I want to be strong when I am with Jerome. 

President: You’ve chosen the wrong way. You're laying down your arms. 
The only shield left to your sex is the brooch; the only battle-axe the ring; 
the only lie the opal. Women have lost all hope of victory over men if they try 
to fight with their hands bare. 

Florence: I’ve lost already. 

President: Where is your perception, Florence? Let’s leave your body out 
of it for the moment. Just to exist before Jerome you need a secret within 
yourself, a treasure. 

Florence: I’ve got one. I love you, 
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President: You can see where that secret is taking you, That’s the one you 
must get rid of. Give me back everything I made sensitive in you if you like; 
give me back my way of speaking—as Jerome says; give me back the music I 
gave you. Give me back myself. I don’t quite know what I shall do with it, 
but that’s my affair. I’ve managed to deal with stupider problems. The only 
thing I and my seraphs can do for you now is weaken you, make you a power- 
less slave in front of Jerome. You must say good-bye to us. But there are these 
few little ways of escape from him, of preserving your independence, of not 
suffering—your jewels. Don’t give them back to me. 

Florence: But they don’t like Jerome. They deceive him. 

President: Obviously they do. They’re the only things that do. They’re the 
only part of you that faces him, and betrays him. Look at them. They won’t 
surrender, even inside this little bag. . . . They’re as lovely there as they 
were on you. Oh Florence, why are you trying to be sentimental about these 
stones? They are the indifferent, the scornful, the insensitive part of you. And 
you’ve none of that to spare. Don’t let what you have of it escape with them! 
. . . Look at this clasp. That’s a diamond. Indifference itself. 

Florence: If there is anything that rivals Jerome in my thoughts, I sup- 
pose it is diamonds. 


President: Very well, then. . . . I shall lock them up in my safe. Per- 
haps you'll want to wear them again in your thoughts sometimes, You'll be 
able to wear them all. 

Florence: Forgive me. . . . There’s one I shall always wear in my 
thoughts. 

President: The pearl? 

Florence: Yes, the first. 

President: There it is. 

Florence: You gave it to me in Aix, There was a great lime there, I re- 
member. It was autumn. 

President: We didn’t know each other yet then. There was a chestnut too. 

Florence: For ten days you came and sat down politely at my table on the 
terrace. On the second of them, as soon as you appeared, you took my hand. 
You turned it over, palm upwards. You made a shell of it; I thought you were 
going to put a half penny into it. No. . . the pearl was born. 

President: The hotel manager was furious. 

Florence: He was quite right. His name was Francois. He was watching 
over me. He adored me. And suddenly he saw this pearl on my left hand. He 
was certain it hadn’t been there five minutes earlier, When he brought the 
bottle he called me Mademoiselle. When he poured it out he called me Madame. 

President: I was so nervous I had to sit opposite to you to calculate which 
was your right hand and which your left. 

Florence: And we didn’t say anything. It was the perfect gift. The present 
from unknown to unknown, given and taken without speech. 

President: And you left almost at once. But you modestly put on your left 
glove as you crossed the hall of the hotel. No one but Francois and I saw the 
little lump under the leather. My heart was bursting as I watched you dis- 
appear—it was as though you had become pregnant when you left me—pregnant 
with a pearl. 
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Florence: I must keep this one. . . . Poor Francois. Poor Jerome. So 
much the worse for them. May I?.. . 

President: Sweet lady, to whom one can offer the same pearl twice. 

Flerence: Why did you cover me with jewels like that, Claude? 

President: Idle vanity. We all show off our wealth in our own way. 

Florence: That was the time when you had so many conferences to go to. 
I used to wait in agony for your return to know what was happening to the 
country, to the world. You brought me back an emerald. 

President: An emerald which had been fortifying me all day, helping me 
against my passions and my rages—just as it will help you against Jerome. I 
had it in my pocket all through the meetings. There it is! How many attacks 
I beat off with its help! I was accused of being too broad-minded, too gen- 
erous. “What is behind his generosity?”, said our enemies. “Why is he so 
weak ?”, the French asked. “What’s making him so just?”, said the neutrals. 
They didn’t know I had your emerald with me. The rest of them had a core 
of hatred, of national pride, of self-interest. I didn’t even need to have an idea 
—I had a talisman, I was what I was, because it was pure, true, unyielding. 
I could feel it in my pocket, It was like a rosary with one bead. I could face 
my friends and my enemies with my whole weight, measured in carats of 
precious stone. . . . “The man’s a rock!”, they all said in the general assem- 
bly. . . . Thatwas the vock. . .. 

Florence: Wouldn't the thought of me have been enough? 

President: Love is no weapon of defense. You can’t resist in your own 
person. The statesman who puts himself into the battle is as stupid as the 
novelist who thinks he can wrestle or suffer or love for his characters in his 
own person. He’s either a fool or he’s being arrogant. You can’t know real 
suffering any more than you can defend your country except as a mercenary, 
except by rejecting your own heart inside you and using another one without 
feeling, a token, I wasn’t the only one there. My neighbor, the German, rolled 
around in his hand a kind of egg made of boxwood. That was what helped him 
to stitch up the wounds of his country. And how happy are those who can 
recover from that impersonal token their human memories when the struggle 
is over! I have no idea where the German went with his egg after the meet- 
ing. But I ran off to my happiness—I ran off to you. . . . It goes on the 
right hand, doesn’t it? 

Florence: That’s where you put it that evening. 

President: Then here’s the ruby I had on the day of my greatest defeat. 
You’re not going to refuse that one. Look, it wants its revenge. I can remember 
looking at it in my room before the meeting. I opened the case from time to 
time during the debate, like a cigarette case. I don’t smoke or take snuff—sure- 
ly I can open jewel-cases during a meeting. How fine the Dutch setting looked 
in the sun of Versailles or Geneva! The bracelet goes with the ring, Florence 
So does the clasp, 


(A young and pretty woman enters during the last few remarks without 
being seen. Now she has come forward, and is standing near them, gently 
swaying to and fro.) 


Florence: What do you suppose she wants? 
President: A pretty woman always appears when jewels are being handled 
in the open air. I think she’s their spirit, She’s quite harmless. 
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Florence: She’s very pretty.. 

President: Of course. The sapphire goes on the third finger? 

Florence: No, Claude, don’t go on. I don’t want the sapphire. That’s the 
one I love best of all! 

President: Its spirit is watching you. You’re not going to insult her pub- 
licly! Which finger? 

Florence: The middle finger. . . . She’s smiling. . . . She understands. 

. She’s laughing at me. 

President: What about the turquoise? 

Florence: I don’t want the turquoise, 

President: That goes on the little finger, I think? . . . 

Jewel Spirit: Everyone knows it’s the little fingers which carry heavy loads 
the best. 

Florence: It isn’t right, what you’re doing; Claude. You don’t respect me. 
You don’t want me to respect myself. I should have thought someone who could 
get our defense bonds accepted by Sweden, or the Stressa agreement by Ger- 
many, might have found something better to do than force precious stones on 
a woman. You want to prove I’m a coward, to prove it to yourself and to me. 
1 suppose you think that will console you. Or perhaps you don’t even need 
consolation. It’s just the male reflex, the desire to decorate a woman even with 
what she doesn’t want. 

President: You know I’m right really. 

Florenee: All right then. I’ll take them back. I’ll take them all back. You 
don’t want me to swallow them to make them even more part of myself? They'll 
protect me against Jerome. At least I’ll be able to keep from him everything 
in me which isn’t me. . . . They’ll protect me against you too, Yes, especially 
against you. They’ll remind me how much you prefer my wedding day to me. 
Innocence, living with a lie. I’ll wear white to show them off. 

President: Very well then, give them back to me, 

Florence: No, no, I’m keeping them now! I suppose you haven’t got any 
more on you? 

President: As a matter of fact, Florence, I have. My gipsy’s sight was good 
too. Today is Saint John of the Golden Tongue. 

Florence: My birthday! I thought there was something. There’s been an 
air of celebration all round me ever since this morning. 

President: I didn’t know you were going to marry Jerome. I never gave 
you your necklace. . . . I brought it with me. 

Florence: Oh, how lovely it is! 


(She puts the necklace on. The Jewel Spirit comes near.) 


President: Did you want something, Madame? 

Jewel Spirit: I? Oh, nothing. The weather is lovely, isn’t it? I was just 
enjoying the air. . . 

Victor: The young man is on the way, M. le President. 

Cashier: He is crossing the lawns. Tiger and Bismarck, our terrible wolf- 
hounds, leap around his feet. How gentle.is his look; he has killed a bee. How 
lightly he runs; he is trampling the flowers. 

Florence: Off with the armor again: 


(She puts all the jewels in the little bag.) 
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Jewel Spirit: (to the President) This whisper of a breeze is delightful 
a 

President: Delightful. You could also say “delicious.” Both words are 
used, 


(The Jewel Spirit moves away.) 


Florence: So you're giving up? 

President: Yes, Florence. I haven't the strength. 

Florence: You can see what I’m suffering, how I’ve suffered. . . 

President: And what you're going to suffer. 

Florence: You loved me! You still love me! 

President: I meant to tell you how much today. But I seem to have chosen 
a bad day. 

Florence: You won't even try? 

President: Do you really want me to? 

Florence: Yes, oh, yes! ; 

President: Shall Jerome arrive in a moment and not find you? 

Florence: We'll go miles away. He’ll never make up his mind. He needs 
two days to catch a train. Let’s just go away with no destination, no luggage. 
We'll live as we can. I’ve got my jewels. 

President: No, I’m unlucky: I’m the only man in Europe who can recog- 
nize conquerors. 

Cashier: He is striding over the streams. His lips are like a thread of 
purple. He is breathing the scent of the roses. Oh! He has pricked himself! 

Florence: He may be beautiful, but I can’t see it. He may be good, but his 
goodness escapes me. He may be generous, but from him I receive no gift. Take 
me away, Claude! 

Victor: One word from his lips, and the dogs are calm. One gesture, and 
the birds fly to his command! 

Florence: All I ask is bread, and his pockets hold nothing but crumbs, 
Why don’t you believe me, Claude? Why? 

President: Because now it isn’t you who are speaking. It is your com- 
plaint beginning again. 

Florence: My dirge, do you mean? 

President: Yes, your song. I can hear it. It is beautiful. And it is true— 
in itself. You came here today only to sing. Never think anything else. 

Florence: Don’t you believe me? 

President: How am I to know whether this is a song of sadness or a cry 
for help? 

Florence: So you're not jealous? You're like him? 

Cashier: He glideth around the turning spray on the lawn and the foun- 
tains spring forth. 

Florence: The establishment is lucky. For me whenever he passes the grass 
is dead, He touches me and everything within me is dry. My jewels? You'll see 
what he’ll do with them. Though he won't even see them! I could have gone 
on wearing them. He wouldn't see the arrows on Saint Sebastian. He’d barge 
into them as he went by, without a thought of apology as they quivered. He’ll 
find a phrase for my jewels, something to express a cheap idea which will ruin 
them for me, make them false, take their luster from them. 

President: Be calm! He is coming. 
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Cashier: He is coming. 

Florence: Yes, I can hear you. His lips are like a thread of purple. His 
mouth is a garden of charm. He comes. The hills gambol around him like wolf- 
hounds. He’ll ask me whether I’m ready. He never says anything else. Every 
time it gives me a start. One day I shall have to ask him for what. .. . Am 
I ready for the night without sleep, whose minutes are soldered together in his 
pocket workshop; for my eternal toothbrush; thanks to you, for shame! Take 
me in your arms, Claude! Let him find me in your arms! 

President: Do you want that? 

Victor: Here he is! 

Florence: Leave me alone, Claude, 

Cashier: Here he is. He’s whistling. 

Florence: Wonderful. His cracked lip is better. 


(enter Jerome) 


Jerome: Are you ready, Florence? 

Florence: Yes, I’m ready. 

Jerome: Has Florence told you everything she wanted to tell you, sir? 

President: Yes, absolutely everything. 

Jerome: You mustn’t mind me. You can go on in front of me, I shall be 
delighted. I should be able to hear Florence talking in her real language at 
last. I’m sure of that, even if you only talked about fine weather and rain. 

President: We have exhausted that subject too. 

Florence: The President hasn’t much time, Jerome. 

Jerome: But I must ask him for a moment all the same. He won't deny me, 
since he told me the news. . . 

Florence: What news? 

Jerome: That today is your birthday, I dashed off to Saint-Cloud. I man- 
aged to find this ring. 

Florence: A ring? 

Jerome: It’s a jacinth. Not a very big one. In fact it’s minute, But, as it’s 
only paste, it doesn’t matter. In fact it’s all the better. 

Jewel \Spirit: Yes, all the better. 


(She pointedly withdraws.) 


Jerome: It would have been a joke in rather poor taste to have given you 
a big artificial jacinth. Wouldn’t it, sir? 

President: It’s the intention that matters. 

Jerome: Intention is the word. A true intention with a false jacinth. 

Jewel Spirit: She wins on the deal, (exit) 

Jerome: It’s solid anyhow. And very light. The jeweler assured me you can 
wear it night and day, wash your hands without taking it off—even with Eng- 
lish soap, which is made with very strong potassium. The only disadvantage is 
that it rings rather. If you knock it against the banisters, or glasses or plates, 
as the jeweler explained, Lucky it’s quite small, darling. If it had been a big 
one, we should hardly have been able to hear ourselves speak. 

Florence: Thank you, Jerome. 

Jerome: You must thank the President. I shouldn’t ever have thought of 
it but for him. Well, are you ready, Florence? 

Florence: For what, Jerome? 
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Jerome: I asked you if you were ready. 

Florence: Yes, I’m ready. 

Jerome: Well then, say good-bye. 

Florence: Good-bye. 

President: Good-bye, Florence. (She comes back again.) 

Florence: I’m so sorry, I was just going off with this bag of yours, (She 
gives it back to the President.) 

Jerome: Absent-minded as ever! (exit Jerome and Florence) 

Victor: If I were you, I’d have a try, M. le President. 

President: A try at what, Victor? 

Victor: To get her back from Jerome. It’s not impossible. 

President: Ah! So you heard? 

Victor: Everyone heard, I. forgot to. tell you table two is like ; a. sounding 
board, It corresponds acoustically to number eleven on the other side. You 
could have put Mlle Florence at number eleven, and she wouldn’t have missed 
a word, 

President: It was quite all right as it was. 

Victor: Everyone here is on your side, Even the manager. Of course with 
him it’s because of your title. 

Manager: (coming forward) Pardon me! Of course I know what is due from 
me to the President. But if I wasn’t on his side, I should take refuge in silence: 
silence is the real defense of managers. But I am on his side. If I were a wom- 
an, I should abandon Jerome on'the spot. I should throw myself into the Presi- 
dent’s arms, I should fasten myself there and hang on in spite of him. No one 
should dislodge me. 

President: Unhappily, manager, you are not, 

Cashier: You're like all managers: you believe in possession, but in love 
the only thing that counts is presence. 

President: And strength, manager. Jerome is the stronger. 

Monager: Intelligence, power, kindliness—what about them? Aren’t they 
arms? 

President: Alas, no, manager! They’re no more than the baggage train. 
There’s only one arm weaker—genius. 

Cashier: He has caught his feet in the roots of the trees, and has not 
fallen. The sun shines straight in his eyes; but he frowns not. 

Manager: Is he kissing her? 

Vector: No... .. 

Manager: Then she is kissing him. 

Cashier: Why do you say that? She has taken his head in her two hands, 
she has put her mouth close to his—that could quite well not be to kiss him. 

President: It could quite well be to take something out of his eye. 

Cashier: The air in the country is full of smuts. . . . (to the page who 
enters with a chauffeur) What do you want? 

Page: It’s the Prime Minister’s chauffeur looking for you, M. le President. 

President: Ah, it’s you, Lawrence? What have you come for? 

Chauffeur: For you, M. le President. The Prime. Minister told me to find 
you wherever you might be, and to bring you back. As fast as I could make 
the car move, He said laughingly that it was a matter of saving the Republic. 

President: He has come in the nick of time. I: will come at once. 
CURTAIN 
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The scene is the stage of the Athénée, Louis Jouvet’s theatre in Paris. 
The time is the afternoon of the rehearsal of one of Giraudoux’ plays. 


I 


Renoir: Try Moliére—the formula is infallible. 

Boverio: I don’t know what’s gotten into them today. It’s five minutes after 
rehearsal time and they’re still standing around on the stairs, talking. 

Marthe: I’ve already rung for them three times! 

Renoir: Try Moliére. Whenever actors hear Moliére, no matter where they 
are in the theatre, they hear it and come running. I’ve tried it often, even in 
the Boulevard theatres. The sound penetrates to the back of the boxes, to the 
last row of the gallery, into the remotest dressing room. 

Boverio: I think they’re waiting for Jouvet. 

Renoir: You'll see whether they’ll wait when they know Moliére’s under 
way. You can guess what play we'll try, can’t you, Boverio? 

Boverio: Of course. The beginning of L’Impromptu de Versailles, It’s 
made to order. 

Renoir: When the sound of Moliére comes from beyond the grave, don’t 
you have the impression that all the actors in the world are about to appear, 
that they’re coming? 

Boverio: We can always try. 

Marthe: Go ahead, we'll give you the cue. 

Renoir: (reciting Moliére) “Come, come, ladies and gentlemen. You must 
be joking with this delay, How about it? A plague on these actors! Hola, 
Monsieur de Brécourt!” 

Boverio: (giving the cue) “What is it?” 

Marthe: Brécourt—absent! 

Renoir: “Monsieur de la Grange!” 

Boverio: “What is it?” Monsieur de la Grange doesn’t give a damn. 

Renoir: “Mademoiselle Béjart?” 

Marthe: “Well!” She’s at the movies. (She leaves.) 

Renoir: Don’t worry, she’s coming. “I’ll go crazy with these people! For 
heaven’s sake, gentlemen, do you want to drive me mad today?” 

Boverio: Except for la Champmeslé, Talma and Rachel, no one. 

Renoir: I hear them! “Ah, what strange animals these actors are to deal 
with !” 

Adam: (enters, reciting) “Well, here we are—What do you want to do?” 
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Renoir: What a handsome scarf you have on, Adam! 

Castel: (enters, reciting) “What is your pleasure?” 

Renoir: Helio, Castel. 

Dasté: (enters, reciting) ‘“What are we discussing?” 

Renoir: Greetings, Dasté. “I beg of you—I beg of you—take your places, 
and since we are dressed and the King will not be here for two hours, let us take 
advantage of the time to rehearse our play and see how the thing goes.” 


Raymone: (enters, reciting) “How can one possibly act a play one knows 
nothing about?” 


Renow: Have you a cold, Raymone? 


Véra: (enters, reciting) “As for me, I assure you that I don’t remember a 
single word of my role.” 

Dasté: Bravo, Véra! You know your Moliére by heart already ! 

Véra: That’s all I do know! I only know Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Beau- 
marchais and Musset by heart, but I know them well! 


Raymone: Madeleine is trying on her costume but she’ll be here in a 
minute. 


(enter Bogar and Saint-Ysles) 


Renoir: And there they all are! Are you ready, my little ones? We begin! 

Dasté: Just a minute, Renoir, just a minute! 

Renoir: You look a little unhinged today, Dasté. What were you arguing 
about on the stairway? 

Adam: We were not arguing. We were in complete agreement. 

Dasté: We've had enough of it! It’s scandalous! Scandalous! 

Castel: Why don’t you tell them what you think of them, once for all, 
Renoir? 

Renoir: Who? Who’s the grudge against? 

Dasté: The enemies of the theatre! 

Raymone: The friends of the theatre! 

Dasté: If I had the least bit of talent, if I could write like Bouquet, 1’d 
have set things straight long ago, But as soon as Bouquet has a minute to him- 
self, he plays the flute. 

Véra: It’s an Ingres violin. 

Adam: The public ought to be interested in the theatre; after all, they 
come. They’ll have to learn what it’s all about some day. But it’s not up to us 
to tell them our problem, after all. 

Castel: Anyway, it wouldn’t do any good, 

Adam: I can’t imagine stopping the show and coming to the footlights to 
say: “My poor, dear public—playwrights neglect you, critics mislead you, direc- 
tors despise you! You have only one real friend, the actor.” 

Saint-Y sles: That would certainly seem pretentious, 

Dasté: All this fuss about production. With their tricks they’d make you 
believe the moon is made of green cheese. You can’t make head nor tails of it. 

Adam: We actors understand all about staging. It’s really so simple. All 
that’s needed is a space where we can be heard—a solid floor under our feet. 

Castel: Scenery should merely be a base—like a gun emplacement. Then, 
fire away! 
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Renoir: Listen, everybody. Don’t you think getting at this rehearsal would 
be a pretty good answer, too? 

Adam: And as for their realism and their proletarianism—why, we might 
be beginning all over again with the Théatre Libre! 

Dasté: That was something—the Théatre Libre! They said it was five 
o'clock and, behold !—a real clock on the wall rang five strokes. The freedom 
of a clock !—It isn’t quite that! 

Raymone: If the clock strikes a hundred and two, then it begins to be 
theatre! 

Renoir: When my father was eight years old he was taken to the theatre. 
There was a real piano on the stage. He cried with fury and disillusionment 
and they had to take him out, He never went back. 

Véra: The theatre is childishly simple. It’s merely being real in the unreal. 
I’m willing to tell them that this evening, if you want. 

Renoir: You—you’re to rehearse your scene with Andromaque, Silence, 
everybody! Where are you going, Adam? 

Adam: Over to the side. There’s a frightful draft here. 


Raymone: If you’re afraid of drafts, why did you ever become an actor? 

Adam: Outside, dead calm. A man at a cafe terrace who makes a phone 
call can leave a piece of cigarette paper on his plate. When he comes back, 
it’s still there. Here, you’d think you were on the high seas in a full gale. 

Raymone: Come into the orchestra with me. 

Adam: Not on your life! There’s only one seat where there isn’t a howling 
gale, number 88, and the stage manager, of course, has installed the director's 
desk there. 

. Renoir: Dasté and Véra, let’s begin! 

Dasté: And all the problems the public is badgered with, from the vested 
rights of the ushers to the question of subsidized theatres! How can the poor 
devils out front understand anything about it all? It’s just a smoke screen to 
hide behind while people go on handing out poison to the public. 

Adam: My dear Dasté, your indignation is splendid, but aren’t you a bit 
confused? 

Dasté: Sure I’m confused. That’s why I’ll be grateful to anyone who will 
clarify the situation. All these troubles, all these sophisms, all these egoisms that 
destroy our profession and confuse the relations between the public and the 
theatre—the man who clears it up once for all deserves our warmest thanks. 

Véra: I'd like to hug him myself, whoever he is! 

Castel: So would I! 

Bogar: But, surely, there must be some way of telling people the truth. 

Renoir: Yes, there is one—or rather, there was one—an infallible method. 

Adam: The anonymous letter? 

Renoir: No—just the opposite—the Theatre! 

Marthe: (coming back) M. Jouvet says to begin without him, except you, 
Raymone—you are to go and see him, He wants to swab out your throat before 
you say a word. He says also not to put so much emphasis on the words cul de 
singe. And if the process server sent by M. Deval tries to force his way in, 
throw him out on his ear. 

Adam: We're in no mood to soft-pedal the cul de singe today. 
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Véra: (interrupting in a horrified voice) Anyway I won't rehearse at all— 
there’s someone in the house, 

Renoir: Where? 

Dasté: 1 see him! Way back there, Just coming in. 

Renow: (calling) Who's that? What do you want? 

Adam: For heaven’s sake—at least shut the door! 

Bogar: Here he comes. 

Renoir: What do you think you’re doing, sir? 

Adam: For God’s sake, what a nerve! He’s coming through the wings. 


Renoir: Look out! Stop him, quick, Castel—he’s going to fall into Electra’s 
well! 
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(a loud crash) 


Castel: There, he’s done it! 
Renoir: Quick! Turn on the lights, Marthe! Now, he’s going to crash into 
the beams that support the House of Cards. 


(a dull thud from below) 


Marthe: It’s too late! 

Adam: I can’t hear a sound. He’s dead, 

Véra: All the better, if it’s the process server. It sounded as though he’d 
fractured his skull! 

Renoir: Hi, there! Are you dead? (indistinct noises) What? What are you 
saying? 

Adam: I think he says he’s alive. 

Véra: Here he is! 

Robineau: (enters, in cutaway and straw hat) Ladies, my greetings; gentle- 
men, my apologies. 

Renoir: Please get out, sir! | 
Robineau: Am I speaking to M. Jouvet? In spite of these eye-glasses, I 
have an infallible memory for faces. | 
Renoir: Have you? Well, I’m Renoir. I’m very sorry about your accident— 

but the rules. . . 

Robineau: But I am charmed, sir. It would have been most disillusioning | 
to me to have reached this stage, for which I have so profound a reverence, 
without adventure. 

Renoir: Then I, too, am charmed. But the rules. 

Robineau: I am delighted, sir, to know that this enchanted world is pro- 
tected by moats and trenches, that steel traps isolate it and that there are bat- | 
tering rams to destroy importunate visitors—without, in the end, keeping them 
away! | 





Renoir: So it would seem! 

Robineau: Until now, I have been wafted to the theatre on the wings of 
my enthusiasm for I am one of your devoted followers. But even at the cost 
of bruises, I infinitely prefer this quest of the Holy Grail which permits me at | 
last to touch this sacred parquet—for it ts a parquet, isn’t it? 

Adam: Boards, sir. Just boards. 

Robineau: Boards—wonderful word! Holy ground where the sock and 
buskin of the antique world may come to rest! What are the aviation fields 
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compared to this landing place? May I touch these sacred boards? Surely I 
have the right, since I have just kissed them! They look like the planks of a 
ship, do they not? Indeed, the whole stage looks like a ship. Is it true that you 
hire sailors to maneuver the sails up yonder? It looks like a ship tied up at 
the wharf of reality and when you play, you pull up this ladder, the anchor, and 
set sail! 

Renoir: Yes, we set sail, but without stowaways. . . . What do you want? 

Robineau: I want to see M. Jouvet. 

Marthe: Have you an appointment? 

Robineau: It so happens that my official position permits me to present 
myself w:thout an appointment. 

Adam: Are you the process server sent by the proprietor? 

Robineau: A process server? On the contrary, on the contrary! It is quite 
possible that I bring M. Jouvet millions of francs! 

Dasté: He’s crazy! 

Véra: Are they there in that briefcase, the francs? 

Robineau: They are and they are not. That depends on M. Jouvet. (to 
Véra) Mile Ozeray, I believe? You are just as charmingly young off the stage 
as on. 

Véra: I am Véra, sir, and I am twelve years old. 

Robineau: Twelve years old! Juliet’s age three years before she was fif- 
teen. Accept my warmest congratulations, Mile Véra. It would be impossible 
to congratulate a person of twelve years too effusively. 

Renoir: Please excuse us. We must get on with our rehearsal. 

Robineau: Pray do! I won’t make a sound. (He leans on a rosebush from 
L'Ecole des Femmes.) Ah, this is one of the rosebushes of L’Ecole des Femmes! 
What a charming decoration! And so well chosen. I am sure that Moliére loved 
simple flowers, ones which smelled lovely! 

Véra: So different from Baudelaire! 

Robineau: Do you know Baudelaire already, my child? May I ask what 
you expect to do in the future? 

Dasté: Véra, I’m waiting for you. 

Véra: Papa wants me to be Réjane and Mama wants me to get my degree. 
Which do you think is better? 

Robineau: They’re quite different. If you are Réjane, you will be known 
the world over. You will make thousands of people cry. You will drive through 
the Bois drawn by white mules and kings will write to you. 

Raymone: To make one person cry—but really cry—especially someone you 
love very much, 

Véra: And if I pass my exams? 

Dasté: Véra! 

Véra: I’m coming. 

Robineau: If you pass your exams? You will be learned. You will know 
that the stomach looks like an old shoe and why they guillotined Louis XVI. 
You will know how to win wars: General Joffre had a degree. You will know 
how to write books: Our greatest writers, André Gide, Claudel, hold degrees. 

Véra: I always mix “haunch” and “paunch.” 

Robineau: Exactly—they never would! 

Adam: Here's Jouvet! 
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Jouvet: (enters) Good morning, everyone. Are you there, Léon? 

Léon: (enters) Yes, M. Jouvet. 

Robineau: How do you do, M. Jouvet. 

Jouvet: How d’you do. Thérése, go get that stuff to swab out Raymone’s 
throat. 

Robineau: I was asked to come up on the stage. . . . 

Jouvet: You shouldn’t have been. . . . Have you finished that garden, 
Léon? 

Léon: Yes, everything’s finished. It took all night. Ten columns, thirty feet 
high in the court, and a triumphal arch in the garden. 

Jouvet: Splendid, splendid! But I’ve thought it over. The columns should 
be in the garden and the triumphal arch in the court. Anyway, in the morning, 
triumphal arches leave me cold, You must make me a pyramid. Full scale—a 
real one. Castel will give you the dimensions. He was in Egypt once. 

Léon: All right—that’ll fix tonight! The counterweight to hoist Iris up 
out of the cellar is done, too. That was a hard job! I had to saw out two floor- 
boards and put a prop underneath to hold up the floor. 

Jouvet: Good! But I think we'll make her come from the sky instead. It's 
much more usual for Iris. You’re going to make me a glory, a dandy one, on 
ball bearings.* Onward to glory, Léon! 

Léon: All right. 


(Exit Léon, Jouvet bumps into Robineau.) 


Robineau: Pardon me. Am I in your way? 

Jouvet: Yes. . . Marquaire, are those new spots ready? 

Marquaire’s voice: (from the lightbridge) Just a minute, M. Jouvet. 

Jouvet: How were the matinees in the other theatres, Marthe? Show me 
the box-office receipts. 

Marthe: (handing him a paper) Just as bad as ours, even though it was 
raining! 

Jouvet: Rain is not enough to fill the theatre! It’s a very delicate matter-— 
these holiday matinees in summer—it’s more intricate than mixing mayonnaise. 

Bogar: It has to rain all day long. 

Jouvet: You're too simple, Bogar. The day has to be cloudy when they 
wake up in the morning. Men are idiots. If the sun shines in the window Sun- 
day morning, it never occurs to them that it may rain at two when they’re out 
in the open countryside, that there will be a storm at three, that at four light- 
ning will strike the tree they’re huddled under, that at five the barn they finally 
found after getting soaked will burn down. No! They are jackasses. We offer 
them here in the theatre a place where they won’t run the risk of frozen feet, of 
death by drowning or lightning, where they won’t be gored by bulls or bitten 
by insects. . . . Oh, by the way, Marthe, there is a flea in the auditorium. 
I’ve had complaints. ... But no! Just because the sun shines in their eyes when 
they get up in the morning they go out and brave all these dangers. The only 
solution is to have a downpour at five minutes past eleven precisely, when Father 
is getting the car out. Without a hat because he’s playing the youngster, he 


*TRANSLATOR’S Note: These “glories” or elevations were used in Medieval 
mystery plays to lift saints and other heavenly personages to the sky. 
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gets soaked through, and then I assure you he’s bound to lose that longing to 
see the river Morin or the Druid remains. 


Renoir: You're wrong. The sky clears at one o'clock and off they go! 


Jouvet: That’s why we absolutely must have another downpour at ten 
minutes past one. 

Adam: You can’t really be asking for bad weather every Sunday! 

Jouvet: I’m not asking for bad weather on Sunday! All I ask is just a 
shower at eleven-fifteen and another one at one-ten! It’s really not asking for 
much! Afterwards, the sun can come out, the thermometer rise, the dogs roast 
even in the shade—it’s all the same to me. I’ve got my audience! 

Marquaire’s voice: The spots are ready, M. Jouvet. 

Jouvet: All right—give us the blue. (to Robineau) You don’t mind if we 
turn you blue for a moment? (The spots focus on Robineau.) 

Robimeau: No, indeed. Delighted. 

Jouvet: The red, Marquaire. 

Adam; That’s warmer, isn’t it? 

Robineau; Someone who understood these. things might be able to tell the 
difference. 

Jouvet: Give us the yellow, Marquaire. We'll see whether yellow is be- 
coming to this gentleman. 

Adam: You are charming, sir! Evidently yellow is your color. 

Robineau: It’s the color of the university to which I have had the honor 
of belonging. 

Jouvet: Just a little ultra-violet now to disintegrate him completely. And 
now, sir, that we know you from all sides—get out! 

Robineau: M, Jouvet. . . . 

Jouvet: Tell the people who sent you that we don’t give a damn about them. 

Robimeau: M. Jouvet. . 

Jouvet: That the theatre belongs to the actors and not to the exploiters. 

Robineau: But you are mistaken, M. Jouvet. . . . 

Jouvet: I am never mistaken. Tell them that the lowliest juggler is a model 
of humanity compared with that species of which you are a sad specimen. 

Robineau: But, M. Jouvet, you don’t understand. .. . 

Jouvet: I understand everything! And as for the man who sends you, tell 
ee 
Robineau: But it isn’t a he, it’s a she! It’s the Republic! 

Dasté: I told you so! He's crazy, 

Robineau: Never would I have had the courage to cross the threshold of 
the theatre if I had not been sent by the Republic. I am Jules Robineau, M. 
Jouvet, former professor of grammar, member of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
party leader. 

Adam: Marquaire! Marquaire! Turn on the blue, white and red spots! 

Robineau: This morning the Chamber, sitting in committee, unanimously 
elected me Commissioner of the Budget for Theatres. 

Jouvet: Congratulations ! 

Robineau: A sudden increase in taxes has made a large sum of money 
available. I made the motion that it be devoted entirely to the art of the theatre. 
The amount is a hundred million. 

Jouvet: Do sit down, 
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Robineau-:- Then, realizing that I was an ‘outsider, I knew I had orily one 
course to follow. “Go and see Jouvet,”:I said to myself, instinctively using 
the dramatic monologue, “He always receives strangers with utmost cordiality.” 


Jouvet: Quite right, as you’ve just seen yourself. 

Robineau: “And since your report must be ready tomorrow,” said. I, “ask 
him to explain the theatre in fifteen minutes: explain its secrets, its triumphs 
and its discontents.” 

Jouvet: In fifteen minutes? 


Robineau: I know it’s a ridiculous request. . . . I’m like Madame de 
Staél in Weimar, when she asked Fichte, sitting on a window seat, to explain 
the philosophical system it took him forty years to construct, and then after 
only two minutes she cut him off, having understood everything. 

Jouvet: No, not at all! A great deal can be said in a quarter of an hour. 
Stay here, all of you. Actors are the best background for this discussion. You 
can improvise a bit over there, but stand by in case I get stuck. All right, sir, 
we're ready! 

Robineau: M: Jouvet, like most people my opinions on the theatre aré large- 
ly influenced by the dramatic critics. Have you any objection if we talk first 
about them? - 

Jouvet: I was going to suggest it myself. 

Robineau: You, at any rate, have no complaint to make against the Critics. 

Jouvet: No, indeed! They are angels! 

Robineau: Everyone knows that they adore you. 

Jouvet: Yes. Some of them pile on their praises to the point of suffocation. 

Robineau: They always give you their support. 

Jouvet: They even go so far as to balance my bank account at the end of 
the month! 

Robineau: What! stile 

Jouvet: A dream I had. Just a dream. One day at the end of the month 
when my fellow directors and I were chasing patrons, begging for a handout 
to pay our actors, I dreamed: that we only had to’go to the bank because the 
critics had paid our deficits! 

Adam: Splendid fellows! 

-Jouvet: I was surprised even in my dream. I said to myself, “How can 
these critics who have great expenses, who come to the theatre so well dressed 
and add their luster to the spectacle, who buy the antique and foreign editions 
of classical and modern theatre, who offer Le Theatre dans un Fauteuil or 
Le Paradoxe sur le Comedien as prizes to school children, who with their 
subscriptions smooth the way for experimental theatre, who give parties which 
eternally impress their guests, the foreign actors and the theatre critics visiting 
Paris—in short, who strictly fulfill their mission as dramatic critics, how can 
they still find anything in their purses to pay my deficits?” 

Robineau: How indeed! 

Jouvet: “They’re not really obliged to do it, either,” thought I, still dream- 
ing, “even though they are somewhat responsible.” If for centuries the French 
stage was a haven for marionettes and stock characters, if the language of the 
stage never went beyond slang, if the theatre’s noblest element—the spoken 
word—has so degenerated, and the pursuit of truth has been forgotten, it is 
partly their fault. The men who made Bataille a millionaire and ruined Becque, 
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who relish obscenity and yawn at Claudel—they should feel a heavy debt to the 
theatre, but to go from that to paying my debts, that’s quite a distance! 
Robineau: It certainly is! 


Renoir: Our art critics, to whom we owe the Grand Palais and the statues 
of our generals, never paid their debts to the Perret brothers or to Maillol. 

Robineau: But then, why? Did the critics explain this in your dream? 

Jouvet: They did. 

Robineau: I’m all ears. 

Jouvet: “My dear Jouvet,” they said to me, “criticism and justice are sis- 
ters. We are critics and therefore, we will be just. French criticism is praised, 
admired, and honored today, only because Copeau, Dullin, Pitoéff, Rocher, 
Baty and you have lifted the theatre out of the gutter. No, no! Don’t protest,” 
they insisted, “Critics thrive only when the theatrical sky is luxurious and the 
climate is intense. Whether good plays fail or succeed is of minor importance. 
The main thing is that there be good plays. Flops don’t harm us. We are de- 
lighted to hear the very name of Phédre, La Pariseinne, L’Arlésienne. The 
glory of those flops for which we are responsible rubs off on us, and fortunately, 
even our criticism cannot kill a good play. The centuries only remember the 
good plays and the bad critics, the names of L’Ecole des Femmes and Boursault, 
of Chatterton and Gustave Planche, while the bad plays and the good critics 
disappear for eternity, We sometimes become famous by your failures as well. 
And besides, be assured that the ill we speak of your fine plays is more than 
rewarded by the good we speak of your bad plays. But we feel an obligation 
to all of you who have raised the standards of the French theatre. We don’t 
want you to suffer from your failures, even if some of your productions are 
premature or sprawling. We have decided, therefore, that we will band together 
to prevent you from ruining yourself. Surely, we owe you no less.” 

Robineau: But, see here, the expenses would be enormous, 

Renoir: Tripes d’Or and Judith alone would have cost them three hundred 
thousand francs. 

Adam: You either love the theatre or you don’t. They love it! 

Jouvet: That’s what they said to me—and then I woke up. 

Robineau: How bitter you are! M. Jouvet, is it possible that there’s hard 
feeling between you and the critics? 

Jouvet: Between me and the critics? Certainly not! Between the theatre 
and the critics, perhaps. 

Robineau: A serious quarrel ? 

Jouvet: I know of nothing more serious for the whole country, including 
allotments and devaluations of the franc. It leads to the same evil. 

Robineau: What's that? 

Jouvet: Degradation. 

Robineau: Of the theatre? 

Jouvet: Yes, of the theatre—of imagination, of language, the country it- 
self. 

Robineau: I still can’t get over the idea of the critics being your sworn 
enemies ! 

Jouvet: Let’s draw a distinction, Robineau. There are two kinds of critics: 
those that agree with me about the theatre—they are my friends, my brothers— 
the good critics. 
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Robineau: And then there are those that don’t agree with you? 

Jouvet: Yes. They are the bad critics, 

Robineau: But I thought the critics as a whole were honorable men! 

Jouvet: That’s the worst of it, They’re cultivated, sensitive, honest, these 
men who are ruining the theatre. Most of the harm done in France today is 
done by cliques of just such cultivated, sensitive and honest men who bar 
Claudel from the Académie, who let Renault set up his factories on the Isles de 
Meudon, who are busy brewing misunderstanding between the country and its 
leaders, be they architects, teachers or priests. 

Robineau: But at least the critics love the theatre, don’t they? 

Jouvet: They adore it. They give up everything for it—their evenings, 
their family life. On every opening night, in spite of cold and rheumatism, of 
rain and stormy weather, they can be seen coming into the lobby. They make 
their way, dignified and stately, through a noisy, aggressive, staring crowd— 
a group of fifty writers, calm, generous, impartial, animated by a love of poetry 
and beauty. It is criticism making its majestic entry ! 

Robineau: I’m delighted to find you so generous. 

Jouvet: Wait! The evening is over. The play is a success; the audience, 
deeply moved, wanders out slowly—dreaming of the experience it has just 
enjoyed. Then, suddenly, there is a jostling, a pushing, a mad dash for the 
exit. Fifty harassed writers, bored, gouty, without opinions, without taste, quar- 
relsome, vindictive—make way towards the doors. It is criticism making its 
exit. 

Robineau: No matter what the play? 

Adam: No, not quite. After a play in which a white woman gives birth to 
a black baby, they leave jubilant. 

Robineau: But what happened? What did they miss? 

Jouvet: Just the thing that animated the author—something with which 
the actors were filled to the brim, something which thrilled the gallery and kept 
the ushers standing with their eyes glued to the stage—love. 

Robineau: But you said that they had it when they came in. 

Jouvet: I’m not talking about love of the theatre—I’m talking about love 
itself. The love of men, animals, and plants, The lights are dimmed and this 
public, one shadowy body, is ready to lose itself, to give itself, to abandon it- 
self. It surrenders to the universal emotion, ready to laugh, to weep, to feel 
anguish. In short, it loves. But not egotistically, narrowly. Rather, motion- 
less, suspended, it loves, as God can love, from on high. It loves creatures both 
miserable and magnificent, and feels pity and understanding for those creatures 
who this evening, suffer, live and die in its place—an hour of eternity, an hour 
of theatre. On the other hand, when the curtain rises, the critics stiffen, set 
apart by their anxiety and their sense of duty. They mistrust themselves and 
therefore, the performance. They have become members of a jury whose busi- 
ness it is to condemn or acquit. Instead of enjoying the play as a whole, they 
feel they must measure and weigh, comparing each play with all the other 
masterpieces stuffed in their heads. This evening, Electra is ready to give her- 
self to André Bellessort and Georges Le Cardonnel, but they will not permit it. 
They are jealous for Racine, critical for Moliére’s sake, scornful because of 
Alfred de Musset. The truth and beauty that radiate from the stage give 
them nothing but headaches. The very men who, when they come into the 
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theatre, were best equipped to appreciate a new form of expression, a new form 
of tragedy or passion, go out without having understood a thing. 

Boverio: You're right, Jouvet. Their mistake is thinking there are only 
plays, while in truth there are only authors. 

Renoir: You must admit that the critic is to be pitied; he’s such a restless 
tenant. Every evening thrown out of a new apartment before he’s even had time 
to find out where the gas and water are. Full of apprehension in a palace with 
its complicated luxury or a villa with its modern simplicity, he can at last only 
be really comfortable in tiny apartments with no past and no rewarding com- 
plexities. Each time I see one of those suburban houses called “Mon réve” or 
Ca me suffit,” I salute it. That’s the house of criticism. 

Robineau: Come now, you're too severe. The critics have done a lot for 
you and for your authors, 


Jouvet: Yes, yes—They’ve done a great deal for good theatre but not 
enough against bad theatre. 

Robineau: Would you say then that you feel yourself praised less by the 
good they say of you than by the bad they say of others? 

Jouvet: Yes. If you want to put it that way. 

Robineau: Don’t you ever consider that the critics have to take the pub- 
lic’s point of view? 

Jouvet: What do you mean? 

Robineau: I mean that, unfortunately, the public likes light entertainment. 

Jouvet: Now you're talking just as the critics do! Have you ever been to 
Orange, M. Robineau? 

Robineau: To Orange? 

Jouvet: To Orange, to Bussang, to Saintes. Have you seen the audience 
made up of peasants, winegrowers and little shopkeepers watching a perform- 
ance of The Eumenides or Horace? 

Robineau: Yes, but that’s at Orange, That’s at Saintes. 

Jouvet: I see. You think the open sky gives back to an audience the nobility 
of spirit it has lost and that the minute a Frenchman has a roof over his head 
he becomes vulgar again? 

Robineau: I think that the theatres you mention are privileged places where 
the ancient cult of the drama has survived. 

Renoir: Don’t you think there might be a way of making all theatres 
worthy of the name into just such privileged places? 

Robineau: Do you mean to have the audience enter the theatre respect- 
fully? 

Jouvet: No—to have the director treat the audience respectfully. 

Robineau: You mean that the ushers should be silent, the seats more com- 
fortable, cloakrooms less expensive? 

Jouvet: No. A theatre where the producers present plays written in French. 

Robineau: I see what you mean. You're defending the cause of the literary 
theatre against the critics! 


(murmurs among the actors) 


Jouvet: For God’s sake—don’t use that word. Literary theatre! 
Robineau: What have I said that’s so terrible? 
Jouvet: How about it, my friends? 
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Renoir: My dear Robineau, don’t you know that the term “literary theatre” 
is an insult? It was coined by certain playwrights who are largely to blame for 
the fact that Paris has lost all idea of what the theatre really is. These men 
have insisted on cultivating the facile and the meretricious—the lowest forms 
of playwriting. And because the French language, correctly written and spoken, 
automatically refuses to serve those who do not respect it, they consistently at- 
tack and belittle all writing for the theatre not on their own low level. 

Boverio: He’s absolutely right. The moment you write a play in which you 
maintain a standard in word and style, in which the entire richness and subtlety 
of the language are barely enough to express your thought; in which your 
characters speak with precision, force and delicacy, or make use of monologue, 
narration, epic style, or invocation—then you hear at once that you are not a 
man of the theatre but a writer of literature, 

Bogar: The moment you bring terror, fatality, the Eumenides to the stage, 
if you also make the participles agree you are accused of mental gymnastics 
and subtleties of vocabulary. 

Adam: In vain through a gardener’s voice (a very fine voice, my own) are 
illuminated the remotest corners of man’s loneliness and despair, but because 
it’s a monologue, you'll be assured that it’s not theatre, but poetry. Every other 
activity—banking, shipping, fashion, politics—makes use of literature. There’s 
only one which must not touch it—the theatre, 

Dasté: It’s not surprising that the directors should have this obsession. 
They run a business. They must make money. But it’s outrageous that critics 
who believe that the French theatre is the guardian of the language and who 
are writers themselves should attack a play because it is well written, When 
they attempt to excuse their faults by saying, “This play is a frightful bore— 
how much we will enjoy reading it,” they pass judgment on themselves. Their 
wild enthusiasm at another play the evening before can only mean, “What a 
fine play! How much we will enjoy not reading it!” 

Robineau: I see, but. . . . 


Boverio: As for the actor. . . the only thing that keeps him going in bad 
parts—the kind of part in which, night after night, he has to repeat a lot of 
vulgar inanities—is the hope that one day he will play a great part—a role in 
which the language itself will give back to him his full stature as an actor. 
Acting would be a futile waste of breath unless the actor could occasionally 
breathe the air of Shakespeare, Racine or Moliére. 

Robineau: I see your point, but don’t you think that the critics defend a 
vested right of the public—the right to understand? 

Castel: If the public doesn’t understand, let the critics explain! That might 
be a useful function for them to perform. 

Jouvet: To understand? The word doesn’t exist in the theatre, Do you 
understand the word ‘understand,’ Renoir? . . . Find out where Raymone is. 
Her tonsils are the size of figs. 

Renoir: With this word “understand,” M. Robineau, a few half-literate 
men have spoiled the public. “Go to see what you understand,” they’ve told 
them over and over again for the last fifty years. “Go to Tosca: When twelve 
guards take aim at her lover, you have every opportunity to understand that 
he’s being shot.” Fortunately, the real public does not understand. . ., it feels. 
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It can be shown everything without compromise. and without reticence. Those 
who want to understand in the theatre, don’t understand the theatre. 

Dasté: Life’s just like that! Since I gave up trying to understand, things 
have been much easier ! 

Robineau: Come now! This is going too far. How can an audience get any 
pleasure out of a play if it doesn’t understand what it’s about. (to Castel) 
You’re an intelligent man—at least, you’re always cast as ) an intelligent man. 
Can you explain it? 

Bogar: Jouvet means that the theatre is not an algebraic formula but a 
show; not arithmetic but magic. It should appeal to the imagination and the 
senses, not the intellect. For this reason the playwright must have literary abil- 
ity, for it is his style that shines into the minds and. hearts of the audience, Its 
poetry need not be understood any more than sunlight need be understood to 
be, enjoyed. 

Adam: You don’t go to a farce to wnbertiasd do you, M. Robineau? Your 
reflexes react mechanically to jokes, to. slapstick, with laughter. Why can’t 
your finer emotions have the same instinctive reaction? The theatre is a world 
of light, poetry and imagination. Why not enjoy its flowers, its woods, its 
mountain peaks? The rest is pure geology. 

Boverio: I knew a child who insisted on ‘understnading’ a kaleidoscope. 
What was the result? He took it apart and’ ruined everything. His friends left 
theirs alone and ‘understood’ the colers of the rainbow—blue,- red, green— 
clouds, lightning, hell, passion and death. He understood nothing and broke his 
machine. 

Robineau: It’s not the same thing. 

Jouvet: It is the same! When I see a member of the audience’sitting on 
the edge of his seat, straining to understand what the author means, trying to 
make sense out of every one of our words, intonations, I feel like going to the 
footlights. and saying, “Don’t take it so-hard, my dear fellow. Relax. You'll 
understand everything tomorrow.” 

Robineau: Tomorrow.? 

Jouvet: Yes, tomorrow. Get a good sleep and in the morning you'll know. 
This is what the critics should tell you; if you wake up feeling heavy, dull, 
disgusted with your job, if you’re exacting, not purified, not renewed—the play 
was bad. But if you feel buoyant, happy, filled with ardor, with noble indigna- 
tion, with tenderness—the play was good. Sometimes, from a bus, I see an old 
man and a young girl walking arm in arm in the street. Their step’is light, 
their faces radiant and contemplative. I know they-must have seen a good play 
the night before. Perhaps they didn’t understand it but they understand ‘every- 
thing else today—the fine weather, life, the leaves of plain trees, horses, ears— 
Obviously a well-written play! Its style has smoothed these weekday wrinkled 
souls like an iron does the linen; they are all glossy. (Madeleine Oseray and 
Raymone come in.) Ah, here you are at last, Woman of Narses! 

Raymone: Yes, here I am. I hear we have a caller. 

Renoir: Raymone, allow me to present Deputy Robineau, Comissioner of 
the Budget Committee. 

Raymone: He’s very pretty. 

Robineau: 1 had the pleasure of admiring you in Le Misanthrope and 
L’Auvergnat, Mile Raymone. You were simply ravishing. ; 
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Raymone: He's also very forward. 
Renoir: And here’s Mile Ozeray. 
Robineau: I am truly delighted. 
zeray: And I, Monsieur, am enchanted. 
Robineau: May I tell you that you play Agnés better than Agnés herself? 
Ozeray: You may, but it’s not true! All the same, do say it. 


Robineaw: I always listen carefully for Agnés’ famous line: “The little cat 
is dead.” It is the touchstone of the part. You speak it magnificently. 

Raymone: That’s because she works so hard. 

Robineau: This masterpiece of naturalness the result of hard work? I can't 
believe it. Confess! You have a secret! 

Ozeray: Yes, a secret, I’m thinking about something. 

Robineau: Of course! How stupid of me! You are thinking of death! 
Charming creature that you are—you think of death! Hence our emotion. 

Ozeray: No, I think of a little cat. 

Robineau: Astounding! A poor, dead little cat? 

Ozeray: No, never. It isn’t as simple as all that. A dead cat is a dead cat. 
So much the worse for it, or so much the better! I have nothing against life 
but, after all, you know what it is! 

Robineau: Ah, yes, I know, I know! So, if I am correct, in order to speak 
about this little cat in the miraculous way you do, you think of a living cat? 

zeray: No—I think of a sick cat. 

Robineau: What an astounding art—this art of acting! A mere suggestion 
is enough. A very sick cat? 

Ozeray: Why very sick? If he is very sick he is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead, 

Robineau: Then we're right back where we were before! How stupid I am. 

Ozeray: Try it yourself. Try saying “The little cat is dead” while you 
think of a cat that is very sick. You'll see what happens. Try it! 

Robineau: You're making fun of me, Mlle Ozeray. 

Oseray: I assure you, it won’t be funny at all—it will be sinister. 

Robineau: I can’t see myself in front of a group of actors saying, “The little 
cat is dead.” This evening, for the Budget Commission, perhaps. My colleagues 
would be passionately interested. I might try it there—not here! 

Jouvet: Oh, go ahead! Try it! 

Robineau: Impossible! My mother never owned anything but Siamese or 
Japanese cats. My interpretation would inevitably be affected by that fact. 

Adam: All right. . . we won't insist. 

Robineau: Please continue your explanation, Mlle Ozeray. It’s most illum- 
inating. 

Oseray: On the days when I have been deeply moved, when the sunset has 
been beautiful or I have seen an accident, I don’t have to work up my emotion. 
I merely think of a little cat I have seen somewhere—a cat I don’t know very 
well, thin, mangy, but still fairly vigorous. 

Robineau: You think of him and he dies before the public! It’s astounding! 

zeray: On the days when I’m uninspired, indifferent, I must think of a 
cat I have known, I take him at the moment when he first refuses his milk, 
when he staggers painfully toward his sandbox. 
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Robineau: Don’t go on! I’m touched to the heart. And for Moliére’s in- 
effable cream tart, I suppose it’s the same thing. When you give the public that 
extraordinary sensation of tart and of cream, don’t you think of a cream tart, 
M. Jouvet? 

Jowet: No! I detest tarts! I think of cherry custard. 

Robineouw: And you, M. Adam, when you recite that long speech about 
the birch tree in La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas liew. Do you think about a real 
birch tree? 

Adam: I? No. I think about a pine tree. 

Robineau: A tree that stood near your house and was the tree of your 
childhood ? 

Adam: Yes, I climbed it every day. Sometimes three times a day—for ten 
years. 

Robineaw: And so a pine tree you climbed as a child gives the public today 
a vivid image of an inaccessible birch! The Romanian actors when they per- 
form Claudel evoke for us our Ile-de-France because they are thinking of 
some little island near Constanza or a kiosk in the Tyrol. Thank you, mademoi- 
selle, thank you, gentlemen, At last I understand the theatre! 

Ozeray: You're better off than we are, then. 

Renoir: And since we don’t yet understand it entirely, we’d very much 
like to work a little, It’s getting late. 


(All the while, Jouvet is preparing to swab Raymone’s throat.) 
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Robineau: Alas, my report makes it necessary for me to ask M. Jouvet one 
last question. 

Jouvet: I’m listening. . . . Will you stop opening your mouth sideways, 
Raymone? Do you think my swab is hinged? (gurgles from Raymone) 

Robineau: M. Jouvet, why do you go in for surefire hits? 


(Jouvet turns around, still swabbing, while the actors murmur indignantly.) 


Jouvet: Hits? 

Robineaw: You can’t deny it—you give the same play a hundred, two hun- 
dred, three hundred times. 

Jouvet: Would it be better for me to produce flops?. . . Raymone, if you 
move, I’ll drive this in to the hilt! 

Robineau: I mean that a theatre that tries its luck only once or twice a 
year is not really setting an example of courage. One play a year from Jouvet, 
one play from Dullin and Baty when they can afford it—that’s exactly what 
the commerical producers do. The moment you have a successful play—away 
with experimentation and innovation! You repeat it interminably, while our 
theatrical curiosity and appetite for the unusual go unsatisfied, Your dramatic 
vocation stops short where exploitation begins. Aren’t you, perhaps, a little 
cowardly, a little lazy when success comes your way? 

Raymone: (choking) Hey, there! 

Véra: What a softie! 

Jouvet: But, my dear Robineau, it isn’t we who like success—it’s the 
theatre. 

Robineauw: What theatre? 
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Jouvet: This theatre, this building. This place where you now. are—this 
stage, these footlights, wings, galleries, dressing rooms. In my day I have co]- 
lected every variety of failure: failures with plays which became ugly to-us 
in the process; with plays which became beautiful because of their failure. I 
shave known silence in all its variations, condolence in all its forms, misery in 
all its perfection. I have had the experience of seeing a triumphant opening 
night followed by a second performance attended by eleven spectators. Boverio 
will tell you. We asked them if we should go on, and they came down to ‘the 
front row and gave us an ovation at the end of the show, which we'll never 
forget. Afterwards they all went out together and had a drink: These memories 
are precious, and I’m not afraid of other evenings just like that. one. The ap- 
plause of those eleven spectators has a strange appeal. I play for them even 
on triumphant opening nights. But the theatre is not as susceptible as its actors. 
When it’s full it’s a good-natured giant; empty, it becomes a monster! The 
picturesque, amiable expression it assumes by daylight is pure hypocrisy unless 
the house is full at night. We actors are grateful to the people who come to 
see us, even if they are a mere handful, but the theatre is angry. It has its own 
way of expressing its rage: we are conscious of a dullness in the acoustics, 
something subtly wrong with the lights, an atmosphere of hate. We know. the 
theatre intends to take it out of our hides the next day when we are alone with 
it. When you live with a monster you prefer to have it smile. 

(As he says this, he finishes treating Raymone.) - 

Raymone: There! I’m smiling! 

Jouvet: I wasn’t talking about you! Can’t you hear properly? Do.you want 
me to swab out your ears, too? 

Raymone: Quick, M. Robineau, go ahead with your question. 

Robineau: Are the actors the only ones that suffer from the theatre’s dis- 
pleasure? 

Jouvet: Far from it! Ask the author how the theatre receives bien when 
his play is failing. Wherever he goes—death is in the air, Death comes from 
emptiness. First, the street is empty. What pleasure can an author have when 
he can park his car in front of the theatre without any trouble? Then the 
emptiness of the wings! The costume mistress turns away her head; she’s 
dressing marionettes and he’s to blame. The electrician avoids him; he’s light- 
ing shadows and it’s the author’s fault. By a mysterious and horrible alchemy 
this place which is transtigured by success becomes more real than reality in 
the cold light of failure. Stucco is nothing but stucco; canvas merely canvas. 
The people that play the parts are merely people playing parts. The whole 
place is drained of its life blood, and the red curtain has, become, white. I, 
myself, am very kind. I merely tell the author that I haven’t time to see him. 
In this way he doesn’t find me working on a script with his successor and I am 
not called upon to make him miserable by talking about receipts. So he -goes 
to see the actors whom he adores and who love him. But they won’t talk .to 
him about the play. They talk about motor trips, the Exposition and how to 
take care of drowning people. They have forgotten, they are oblivious of every- 
thing concerning him and his play. “Well, well,’ says Raymone, “here comes 
what’s-his-name.” They ask him the best way to remove fruit stains, and_he 
tells them, indicating the very best cleaning fluid. He’s right to do this, There 
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would be no point in saying “This magnificent play you’re performing, which 
is such a flop—I’m the one who wrote it. This extraordinary role you play 
extraordinarily well, in which you are not applauded—I’m the one who created 
it.” They would answer by speaking of dog biscuits or the diplomatic corps. 
He would have to take them all, one by one, from Léon the machinist to little 
Véra, and shout in their ears that he exists, that they exist. It isn’t that anyone 
holds it against him, it’s merely that they don’t see him, they don’t hear him. 
He’s transparent—he’s a ghost. 

Raymone: Except when he meets Renoir. Renoir says: “It’s not going at 
all. The box-office is frightful and the public is bored stiff. I think the trouble 
is with the play.” Then the poor author’s face shines with pleasure! Renoir has 
recognized him. Renoir knows that he’s acting in the author’s play and sends 
him away consoled. 

Adam: It’s the same thing if the author is a great writer of the past. Dur- 
ing rehearsal he seems to be present in person, but if the play fails, he turns 
into a wraith and melts away. 

Robineau: Do you go on ignoring the author, M. Jouvet? 

Jouvet: Certainly not! I ask him to lunch the next day. I order the same 
food we ate with such gusto during rehearsals, But it’s no use; I know I’m lying 
even while I say: “Well, old man, we’ve done our duty. If those idiots out 
front haven’t done theirs, it’s their lookout, Our consciences are clear. Let’s 
eat our lunch.” But the food tastes horrible. Our consciences are not clear— 
neither his nor mine—neither the carpenter’s nor the scrubwoman’s, That’s the 
supreme justice of the theatre, We’re responsible for failure. It isn’t the critics’ 
fault, nor the public’s. It’s the fault of those who have nothing to do with the 
crime, who have done everything to make the play live. It’s the actors and the 
author, living or dead, who are responsible. And if the author is Gogol or 
Musset, I say to them: “After all, what do you care? You are Gogol, you are 
Musset, and they are a bunch of nincompoops, cuckolds and arthritics!” But 
I am lying. It is Gogol and Musset who are the guilty ones this evening. I 
cherish the memory of plays that have only had a couple of day’s run. I love 
them more than the others, perhaps, but I don’t want to think about them. Luna 
moths that live only for a night are very lovely, but one mustn’t become at- 
tached to them. 

Robineau: You prefer parrots? 

Jouvet: I like a play with which I’ve spent the winter and the spring, a 
play during which the leaves have come out, the birds have hatched. I like it 
when the matinees which at first kept me in till dark, let me see the sunset be- 
fore the run is over. I had a cat. She arranged to be born, win my affection, 
have a litter of kittens and die during the run of the play. What a play! And 
what a cat, too! I don’t mean that if I were an ex-cavalry officer or a keen 
horseman like Dullin, I’d like a play to last a horse’s lifetime. But an occasional 
serious liaison is restful between more ephemeral affairs, 

Robineau: A three-day affair with Shakespeare isn’t so bad, 

Jouvet: No, indeed, but it’s expensive. I’ve indulged in any number of 
these three-day escapades and I’ll undoubtedly do it again, I can’t resist it. 
When I’m alone, I have dozens of affairs lasting a day, an hour—with Moliére, 
Calderon and the rest, But.I also like to be at peace with my theatre. If you 
knew the awful faces the Athénée can make when things are not going well, 
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you’d understand. What’s more, the Athénée has two faces, one on the rue 
Boudreau and the other on the rue Caumartin. But, most important of all, the 
long-run play is the only one that leads the actors to their true objective, their 
real mission. 

Robineau: What’s that? 

Renoir: The public. 

Robineau: But surely you have the true public at your first ten perform- 
ances ! 

Renoir: There is no true public—there’s only the public, that’s all! 

Robineau: Don’t tell me your real public consists of the people who come 
after the critics, the theatre lovers, the snobs, the intelligent French and foreign 
spectators have been to the play. Surely the audiences become less and less 
cultivated as the run goes on! ; 

Jouvet: You ought to come to our two hundredth performance; how about 
it, Renoir? 

Renoir: Each night after the hundredth performance, when we come 
down from our dressing rooms, our faces made up as kings or savages, our 
trains over our arms, carefully avoiding our partners so as not to let the 
brown come off on them, we approach the public with increasing terror. We 
wonder how they’ll be tonight. We look through the hole in the curtain and 
listen to the murmur of the house apprehensively, trying to figure out whether 
the gallery or the orchestra is filling, how many bald heads there are, how many 
youngsters present. Up to the hundredth performance we are at home. Though 
each particular face may be unknown to us, taken together they are familiar. 
We know how they will laugh, cough, move in their seats. Usually, we see at 
least one or two familiar faces, Towards the thirtieth performance, for in- 
stance, there is always a giant of a man who takes a seat in the front row 
where he has room for his legs. 

Saint-Y sles: He shook hands with me over the footlights one night. 

Adam: Towards the fortieth performance all the deaf people arrive as 
though by that time the play had begun to be audible even to the deaf. 

Renoir: A priest in his cassock used to come regularly on the fiftieth night. 

Dasté: We didn’t see him this year. I’m afraid he’s dead. 

Renoir: Three boys from St. Cyr always appear for the seventieth per- 
formance, 

Saint-Ysles: Now there’s a serious problem! How is it that the St. Cyr 
boys never get any older? Year after year they’re always the same boys and 
always the same age! 

Renoir: Then there’s the lady with the dumb dog. And those pretty twins. 
All these friendships stimulate and entertain us. To play Jean de la Lune so that 
it will amuse a giant and adjust the performance of La Margrave or Le Couf 
du Deux Décembre to the mentality of a priest gives our acting variety and 
precision. 

Robineau: What happens after the hundredth performance? Does every- 
thing get more complicated ? 

Renoir: No, on the contrary! After that there are no more individuals. 
There are only audiences—simple, spontaneous audiences—which applaud our 
sallies, tremble at our horrors, burst into laughter at our jokes. The women 
are dressed with elegance, the men have noble and intelligent profiles. There 
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are sensitive audiences which seem to understand every implication of the play, 
grasp subtleties we ourselves have not seen. We can’t make out why they are 
so discerning for I see peasants in their shirtsleeves, and when I try to make 
out a particular face, it’s the face of a fool. Another time the audience seems 
to be surprised from beginning to end. They act as though they were trying 
to puzzle out a conundrum, or were expecting Bouquet to burst into song. When 
the curtain falls they sit patiently waiting for the play to begin. 

Adam: And those incomprehensible audiences, Renoir, made up of people 
who seem to to have come for every reason in the world except to listen to the 
play: they have come by mistake, or to wait for a train, or to avoid a mad dog 
in the street, or as though they were a group of conspirators waiting for 
zero hour to strike. I’m afraid of that kind. I feel that at a given signal they 
may quit the theatre in a body and leave us high and dry. 

Boverio: There are happy or unhappy audiences, cold or fiery audiences, 
audiences full of cut-throats and others full of heroes, but, from the day that 
they become huge and impersonal, we know that we are at last exercising our 
true vocation. The play has come out of harbor and is riding the high seas, 
and we can sense by a new assurance in our phrasing, a new depth in our tone, 
a new force in our gesture, that this formless ocean of the great public is the 
one for which we were destined. 

Jouvet: So much for success. We're not proud of all this, It isn’t particu- 
larly amusing to have a religion which has no place for martyrs or the mis- 
understood. 

Marthe: M. Jouvet! The process server’s here! 

Jouvet: Throw him out! 

Marthe: He only came to ask for tickets. 

Adam: Give him ‘X 23.’ There’s a tack on the seat. 

Léon: The glory is ready, M. Jouvet. 

Robineau: Glory? 

Adam: A good French word, eh, M. Robineau? 

Robineau: What do you mean by “glory” in the theatre, M. Renoir? 

Renoir: It’s a complicated system of pulleys and winches which carries us, 
in imminent danger of sea-sickness, up to the sky for a minute or two, and 
then lets us drop. 

Adam: That's glory for you, all right! 

Jouvet: Come and look at it! Here it is! 

Raymone: Try it, M. Robineau. The chiefs in the Air Ministry test the 
parachutes. You should try out this which works the opposite way ! 

Robineau: I'll be delighted to do so, Mile Raymone—it will be a charming 
souvenir, Couldn’t the photographer immortalize it? 

Jouvet: Bogar, get your Leica. 


(They bring down the machine. Véra helps Robineau into the machine.) 


Véra: All you need do is to stand up very straight. Hold up your head. 
There! 

Robineau: I understand. Glory doesn’t like bowed backs. 

Véra: And look down with your eyes only; don’t bend your head. 

Robineau: I can talk, can’t I? 
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(The machine gets underway with difficulty.) 
Jouvet: Your words will be all the more impressive from up there. 
(Again the machine creaks upward, Robineau is about three feet above ground.) 


Robineau: All right then, I will speak. M. Jouvet, ladies and gentlemen: 
May I, before leaving you. . . . It’s quite solid, isn’t it? : 

Renoir: Absolutely! We left Marthe in it one day when she was playing 
Iris. We forgot all about her but she was quite all right when we came in the 
next morning. 


Robineau: May I, before leaving you and after this hour which will re- 
main forever a precious memory. . . . (The machine moves upward and 
stops.) May I offer my modest services for the cause of the theatre? I am a 
representative of the State. Have you any message for it? 

Jouvet: Certainly. 

Robineau: I am all attention. 

Jouvet: Run and tell the State this... . 

Robineau: I run. (The machine rises still further.) 1 fly! 

Jouvet: Tell the State this: “My dear State: Since you lean towards us 
so graciously”—no, no, don’t move—I would like to ask you a question. Forgive 
me for speaking so informally—it’s a habit in the theatre. 

Robineau: That’s quite all right. 

Jouvet: “State, dear, noble State’—can you hear me? 

Robineau: Admirably, my dear fellow. 

Jouvet: “I know how precarious your position is but please realize that 
you lead us a dog’s life. You permit strikes, failures, depressions. You make 
us work for you two days out of five—you put us into bankruptcy on the 
slightest provocation, No, don’t protest—you do, indeed! You make gasoline 
as expensive as milk and newspapers as expensive as the classics. You tax us, 
confuse our minds with politics, give us the radio, advertisements, traffic sig- 
nals, war... . . Don’t protest, you know you make war—lIn short, the people 
you send to our theatres at night are exhausted from the struggles of the day, 
defiant, irritated, furious—against you! . . . You know that. . . . Good! 
. . . And what do we do with these people? We calm them, we make them 
happy—we give freedom to these slaves, hearts to these automatons. We give 
them generosity, tenderness, hope. We make them sensitive, beautiful and 
omnipotent. We provide them with wars in which they are not killed, death 
from which they rise again, the balance of tears and laughter. We send them 
out into the night, the frown wiped from their foreheads, their souls eased 
of their burdens—masters of the sun and moon, ready for everything. Do you 
really think you are our equal?” 
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(During this entire speech, Robineau, perched on the glory, has exclaimed 
at the words which wounded him.) 


Robineau: Obviously not—But what does it lead to? 

Jouvet: This, obviously. If the function of the theatre is to make people 
rise up in the morning willing and happy to do their duty by the State, the least 
the State could do is to return them to us in the evening responsive and ready 
for the theatre. 
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Robineau: The chariot of Thespis and the chariot of State side by side! 
. I understand you, my dear fellow, You'd like a free theatre. 


Jouvet: No, there you make one of your innumerable errors—not the least 
of them. It’s time that the State understood once for all that the real life of a 
people can only be great if their unreal life, the life of the imagination and 
spirit, is great. ‘A people’s force lies in its dreams. When night comes and the 
dark brings rest and surcease, it is not enough to light up the monuments of 
the past with colored spots. It’s nice to illuminate Eiffel Towers, but don’t you 
think it is better still to illuminate minds? 


Robineau: Are you crazy? Do you wish the President of the Council to 
be a political dramatist? 

Jouvet: I demand, in the name of the union of theatre directors, that the 
State, instead of giving us little worries, give us great ambitions and demand 
of us great accomplishments ! 

Robineau: You want me to go and say—Dear M. le president: A little 
more madness in your city planning; a little more dream in your high finance; 
a little more scenery in your agricultural program.” 

Jouvet: Do you think it would be any worse than it is? 

Robineau: Really, Jouvet, you’re impossible! Is this the moment to say 
such things, just as we are trying—against what odds—to restore France to 
her predestined role, to give her back her calm, her common sense? 

Jouvet: In my opinion that’s just where you’re wrong! It makes me laugh 
when I hear it said that the mission of France is to be the exponent of balance 
and restraint. On the contrary, the mission of France is to infuriate the world. 
She was created to undermine all established orders, all eternal systems. She 
is justice, inasmuch as justice consists of interfering with those who have been 
right too long. She is common sense when common sense takes on the role o* 
denunciator. As long as there is a France worthy of the name, the world is 
not lost and upstart nations, whether they have acquired their position by work, 
war or trickery, will not rest in peace. There is a certain type of order, of calm, 
of wealth, which is an insult to freedom and humanity and which France was 
created to expose and punish, In the hierarchy of justice she comes immediate- 
ly after God. Her role is not to choose prudently between good and evil, be- 
tween the possible and the impossible. The destiny of France is achieved if 
every complacent bourgeois, every rich priest, every successful tyrant, says to 
himself as he pulls his covers up at night: “Everything would be going along 
nicely if it weren’t for that cursed France.” Because, you see, the exile, the poet, 
the oppressed, can murmur to themselves exactly the reverse! 

Robineau: All right. Have it your way, but how does the theatre come in? 

Jouvet: Did you ever hear of a man called Moliére? 

Robineau: He was the son of an upholsterer who died in his chair. 

Jouvet: Yes, the man who gave France clarity in the time of Descartes, 
justice in the time of Colbert, truth in the time of Bossuet. Did you ever ask 
yourself what he could have done against the three estates, against all-powerful 
men, against fashion and cabal—he, who was nothing but an outcast and a 
wanderer, if the State had not been behind him? 

Robineau: Bring me a Moliére and I will undertake to be Louis XIV. 

Jouvet: Louis XIV made the first move. So it’s up to you. Besides, you 
have no choice. What other voice have you in this country that has many 
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journalists and no press, much freedom and no free men, where justice belongs 
to the lawyers, not to the judges, where even the politician has lost the gift 
of oratory? But there’s still hope as long as the exploiter, the racketeer, the 
blackmailer is forced to say: “Things would be pretty smooth if it weren’t for 
the theatre!” While the youth, the scholar, the modest householder, the success- 
ful and the disappointed can murmur to themselves: “Everything may be going 
to the dogs, but there is the theatre!” 

Robineau: All this is a pretty heavy responsibility for the playwrights. 

Jouvet: No—they have only one obligation: they must be writers. The word 
is everything. But for you there is something more. You must keep the theatre 
clean as you keep your mouth clean. It is not a question of money. Gold teeth 
are not necessary! It is a question of health. A rotten theatre means a rotting 
nation. Since you have a hundred million francs, use it first of all to chase the 
money lenders from the temple. You will gain in the end. And now, dear M. 
Robineau, we would love to go on talking this way forever but there’s the 
theatre to attend to! We have only an hour left for our rehearsal. On stage, 
everybody—bring down the glory, Léon. 

Robineau: Bring glory down! 


(The machine, instead of coming down, goes up.) 


Jouvet: What the devil are you doing, Léon? 

Léon: There’s something wrong with the damn thing. I can’t control it! 

Robineau: Calm yourselves, gentlemen, calm yourselves. In whatever way 
I am destined to leave this stage, the State shall know your needs. 

Véra: (calling up to him) Stand up straight—keep calm. 

Robineau: I am standing straight! I am calm! 

Raymone: It’s taking him right up to heaven! 

Robineau: (ascending majestically) All the better. This is really theatre! 


(He disappears.) 


CurtTAIN. 
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Books And Cheatre: 1958-59 


The list of books printed on the following pages is impressive 
testimony to the fact that the year 1958-59 was an important one 
for the publication of books on the drama and theatre. The list in- 
dicates, among other things, that more and more original material 
is being published in paper-back editions; that there is an increas- 
ing demand for collections of plays that are not easily available in 
English translation; that the University Presses are publishing 
more books on the theatre; that there has been a serious revival 
of interest in the European “New Theatre Movement”; and that 
American readers and audiences are becoming more aware of the 
contemporary French theatre. To select the most important books 
from each of the three categories listed below is a difficult task, 
but the editors of TDR would call your attention to the following 
books which they feel have a particular significance and should 
belong in every theatre library. 


DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 


Lies Like Truth by Harold Clurman. Macmillan Company, 300 pp., $6.00. 
A collection of Clurman’s essays and reviews, Clurman is unique in 
this country in that he combines great literacy and critical insight with 
great competence as a director in the professional theatre. This com- 
bination is a rather common occurrence in Europe but has always been 
a rarity in the American theatre. 

Eugene O'Neill and the Tragic Tension by Doris V. Falk. Rutgers University 

Press, 211 pp., $4.50. 

Far and away the best of all the new books on O'Neill, and an impres- 
sive example of the way psychology can be responsibly and rewarding- 
ly used as a tool by the critic of dramatic literature. 

The Contemporary French Theatre by Joseph Chiari. Macmillan Company, 

242 pp., $6.50. 

An attempt by one of the leading critics of the Symbolist movement to 
evaluate the modern French theatre in its “fight from naturalism.” 
The opening chapter is one of the finest expositions of the limitations 
of the naturalistic conventions in the theatre to have appeared in a 
long time. The book contains careful consideration of the works of 
Rostand, Claudel, Copeau, Cocteau, Giraudoux, Sartre, Anouilh, and 
Montherlant. 


PLAYS AND PLAY COLLECTIONS 


The Vasa Trilogy by August Strindberg (Translated with introductions by 
Walter Johnson.) University of Washington Press, 341 pp., $6.00. 
This is the fifth volume of this most important series of Walter John- 
son’s translations of Strindberg’s History Plays. These plays, long 
known only to Strindberg scholars, are now being thought of as some 
of the most important that he wrote. It is hoped that by making these 
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plays available in Johnson's superb translations, American theatre peo- 
ple will reassess Strindberg’s role in the modern theatre. 

The Classic Theatre (Vols. I and II), edited by Eric Bentley. Doubleday 
Anchor Books, Vol. I, Six Italian Plays, 385 pp., $1.25. Vol. 2, Five German 
Plays, 511 pp., $1.45. 

Volume I includes Machiavelli's The Mandrake, Beolco’s Ruszzante 
Returns From The Wars, Goldoni’s The Servant of Two Masters and 
Mirandolina, Gozzi’s The King Stag, and The Three Cuckolds 
(Anonymous). 

Volume II includes Goethe’s Egmont, Schiller’s Don Carlos and 
Mary Stuart, and Kleist’s Penthesilea and The Prince of Homburg. 
The Mountain Giants and Other Plays by Luigi Pirandello (Translated with 

an introduction Marta Abba.) Crown Publishers, Inc., 277 pp., $3.95. 
Pirandello’s last three plays made available in English for the first 
time, The plays are The Mountain Giants, The New Colony, and When 
Someone ts Somebody. Miss Abba’s translations of these plays are very 
fine and her record of the correspondence with Pirandello while he 
was writing them is interesting and provides helpful insights into the 
nature of his art. 


THEATRE HISTORY AND THEORY 


Broadway, U.S.S.R.: Theatre, Ballet, and Entertainment in Russia Today by 
Faubion Bowers. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 227 pp., $5.00. 
A long needed description and analysis of the Russian theatre as it is 
practiced today. Mr. Bowers is a sensitive critic and his impressions 
of the Soviet theatre scene should clear up many misunderstandings. 
The sixty illustrations alone are almost worth the price of the book. 
Theatre U.S.A.: 1668 to 1957 by Barnard Hewitt. McGraw-Hill, 528 pp., $10.00 
(Text edition: $7.50). 
A history of the American theatre as seen by contemporary critics con- 
nected by commentary by the author which explains and enlarges them. 
One of the most valuable books on the American theatre ever pub- 
lished. The book is filled with good photographs, is well annotated, 
and has a helpful bibliography. The connecting commentary is ex- 
tremely well done and one wishes that there had been more of it. 
Louis Jouvet: Man of the Theatre by Bettina Liebowitz Knapp. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 345 pp., $6.00. 
A long needed evaluation of Jouvet and his influence on the modern 
French theatre. We hope the publication of this book will lead to others 
on Copeau, Meyerhold, and the other great artists of the twentieth 
century theatre. Mrs. Knapp’s book should be the model. 
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Dramatic Cheory And Criticism 


*Agate, James, The English Dramatic Critics 
Hill and Wang, 370 pp., $1.45 
- Allsop, Kenneth, The Angry Decade 
British Book Centre, 212 pp., $3.95 
*Barea, Arturo, Lorca: The Poet and His People 
Grove Press, 176 pp., $1.45 
- Bennett, Cargill, Hall, (eds.) Studies in the English Renaissance Drama 
New York University Press, 356 pp., $6.00 
Bullough, Geoffrey, (ed.) Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, 
Vol. I & Il 
Columbia University Press, Vol. I, 522 pp., Vol. II, 543 pp., $7.50 each Vol. 
- Busfield, Roger M., Jr., The Playwright’s Art 
Harper’s, 260 pp., $3.00 
**Butcher, S. H., Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art 
Dover Press, 421 pp., $2.00 
* *Chambers, E. K., Shakespeare: A Survey 
Hill and Wang, 325 pp., $1.45 
* Chiari, Joseph, The Contemporary French Theatre 
Macmillan Co., 242 pp., $6.00 
* Clurman, Harold, Lies Like Truth 
Macmillan Co., 300 pp., $6.00 
*Ellman, Richard, Yeats The Man and the Masks 
Dutton, 331 pp., $1.55 
* Falk, Doris V., Eugene O’Neill and the Tragic Tension 
Rutgers University Press, 221 pp., $4.50 
‘ Fernandez, Ramon, Moliere 
Hill and Wang, 212 pp., $3.75 
‘Grotjohn, Martin, M.D., Beyond Laughter 
McGraw Hill and Co., 285 pp., $6.00 
« Kahler, Eric, The Tower and the Abyss 
George Braziller Inc., 377 pp., $6.00 
- Leary, Lewis, (ed.) Contemporary Literary Scholarship 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 474 pp., $5.00 
+ Levin, Harry, The Question of Hamlet 
Oxford University Press, 173 pp., $3.95 
< Matthiessen, F. O., The Achievement of T. S. Eliot 
Oxford University Press, 248 pp., $4.50 
* McKee, Kenneth, The Theatre of Marivaux 
New York University Press, 277 pp., $5.00 
«Nelson, Robert J., Play Within a Play 
Yale University Press, 182 pp., $4.00 
*Parrott, Thomas and Ball, Robert, 4 Short View of Elizabethan Drama 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 311 pp., $1.45 
- Sewall, Richard B., The Vision of Tragedy 
Yale University Press, 178 pp., $4.00 


*Paperback edition. 
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* Sharpe, Robert Boies, Jrony in the Drama 
University of North Carolina Press, 222 pp., $5.00 

* Shaw, G. B., (West, E. J., ed.) Shaw on Theatre 
Hill and Wang, 306 pp., $3.95 

- *Shaw, G. B., (Matthews, John, ed.) Shaw’s Dramatic Criticism 
Hill and Wang, 306 pp., $1.45 

¢ Slote, Bernice, Keats and the Dramatic Principle 
University of Nebraska Press, 198 pp., $4.00 

* Traversi, Derek, Shakespeare from Richard II to Henry V 
Stanford University Press, 229 pp., $4.25 

-- *Vittorini, Domenico, The Drama of Luigi Pirandello 
Dover Publications, 391 pp., $1.98 

* *Young, Stark, Immortal Shadows 
Hill and Wang, 270 pp., $1.65 

-*Young, Stark, The Theatre 
Hill and Wang, 124 pp., $.95 


Plays And Play Collections 


* *Anouilh, Jean, Five Plays, Vol. I] 
Hill and Wang, 302 pp., $1.75 (cloth-bound $3.95) 
*Atkinson, Brooks, (ed.) Four Great Comedies of the Restoration and 18th 
Century 
Bantam Classic, 321 pp., $.50 
‘*Bentley, Eric, (ed.) The Classic Theatre: Vol. I, Six Italian Plays 
Anchor Books, 385 pp., $1.25 
**Bentley, Eric, (ed.) The Classic Theatre: Vol. Il, Five German Plays 
Anchor Books, 507 pp., $1.45 
+ Carroll, Paul Vincent, Jrish Stories and Plays 
Devon-Adair Co., 278 pp., $4.00 
* *Chekhov, Anton, (Bentley, Eric and Hoffman, Theodore, eds.) The Brute and 
Other Farces 
Evergreen Original, 99 pp., $1.45 
Ernst, Earle, (ed.) Three Japanese Plays 
Oxford University Press, 200 pp., $6.00 
‘ Faulkner, William, (Ford, Ruth, adap.) Requiem for a Nun 
Random House, 105 pp., $2.95 
Feise, Ernst and Steinhauer, Harry, (eds.) German Literature Since Goethe 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 405 pp., $4.75 
* Gassner, John, (ed.) Best American Plays, Series IV, 1951-57 
Crown Publishers, 648 pp., $5.75 
* *Genet, Jean, The Balcony 
Evergreen Original, 118 pp., $1.75 
* *Giraudoux, Jean, (Valency, Maurice, ed.) Four Plays 
Hill and Wang, 302 pp., $1.75 
Grene, David and Lattimore, Richmond, (eds.) Euripides 1V 
University of Chicago Press, 307 pp., $3.95 
‘ Holberg, Ludvig, (Spink, Reginald, trans.) Three Comedies 
Theatre Arts Books, 91 pp., $1.50 
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*Ibsen, Henrik, (Archer, William, trans.) /bsen: The Last Plays 
Hill and Wang, 212 pp., $1.45 
‘ Kerr, Jean and Walter, Goldilocks 
Doubleday Co., 108 pp., $2.95 
‘ Kurnitz, Harry, Once More, With Feeling 
Random House, 106 pp., $2.95 
~ Marcel, Gabriel, Three Plays 
Hill and Wang, 282 pp., $3.75 
*Mayorga, Margaret, The Best Short Plays: 20th Anniversary Edition 
Beacon Press, 437 pp., $2.25 
Mayorga, Margaret, Best Short Plays 1957-1958 
Beacon Press, 316 pp., $5.95 
¢ Mersand, Joseph, et al., Guide to Play Selection, 2nd Edition 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 178 pp., $5.50 
« Moliere, (Bishop, Morris, trans.) Eight Plays 
Modern Library, 399 pp., $1.65 
*Moliere, (Block, Haskell, trans.) Tartuffe 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 82 pp., $.45 
2O’Neill, Eugene, Hughie 
Yale University Press, 38 pp., $3.00 
+ Pirandello, Luigi, The Mountain Giants and Other Plays 
Crown Publishers, 277 pp., $3.95 
- Pirandello, Luigi, Short Stories 
Simon and Schuster, 302 pp., $3.95 
»Racine, (Lockert, Lacy, trans.) Mid-Career Tragedies 
Princeton University Press, 371 pp., $5.00 
*Shakespeare, William, (Wright, Louis B., ed.) Othello; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Hamlet; King Lear; Julius Caesar; The Merchant of 
Venice 
Folger General Reader’s Shakespeare, Pocket Library $.35 
* Strindberg, August, (Johnson, Walter, trans.) The Saga of the Folkungs 
and Englebrekt 
University of Washington Press, 204 pp., $4.00 
* Strindberg, August, (Johnson, Walter, trans.) The Vasa Trilogy 
University of Washington Press, 341 pp., $6.00 
« Taylor, Samuel and Skinner, C. O., The Pleasure of His Company 
Random House, 107 pp., $2.95 
«Van Doren, Mark, The Last Days of Lincoln 
Hill and Wang, 152 pp., $3.75 


Cheatre History And Cheory 


Artaud, Antonin, The Theatre and Its Double 
Grove Press, 159 pp., $1.95 
Barker, Richard, Thomas Middleton 
Columbia University Press, 216 pp., $5.00 
* Bowers, Faubion, Broadway U.S.S.R., Theatre, Ballet and Entertainment in 
Russia Today 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 227 pp., $5.00 
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*Bowers, Faubion, Japanese Theatre 
Hill and Wang, 294 pp., $2.25 
- Cheney, Sheldon, The Theatre 
Longmans, Green & Co., 592 pp., $8.50 
» Cocteau, Jean, The Hand of a Stranger 
Horizon Press, 187 pp., $3.95 
ede Mille, Agnes, 4nd Promenade Home 
Atlantic, Little, Brown, 293 pp., $5.00 
* Fay, Gerard, The Abbey Theatre 
Macmillan Co., 189 pp., $4.50 
» Goldstein, Malcom, Pope and the Augustan Stage 
Stanford University Press, 114 pp., $4.00 
»Gorchakov, Nikolai M., (Goldina, Miriam, trans.) Stanislavsky Directs 
Funk and Wagnalls, 402 pp., $4.75 
* Hewitt, Barnard, Theatre U.S.A., 1668-1957 
McGraw Hill, 544 pp., $10.00 (text ed. $7.50) 
* “*Hughes, Glenn, The Penthouse Theatre 
University of Washington Press, 71 pp., $2.00 
Knapp, Bettina L., Louis Jouvet Man of the Theatre 
Columbia University Press, 345 pp., $6.00 
* Lewis, Robert, Method or Madness 
Samuel French, Inc., 165 pp., $3.00 
Marshall, Herbert and Stock, Mildred, Ira Aldrich, the Negro Tragedian 
Macmillan Co., 355 pp., $7.00 
" *Matthews, Brander, (ed.) Papers on Acting 
Hill and Wang, 303 pp., $1.45 
° Moody, Richard, The Astor Place Riot 
Indiana University Press, 243 pp., (illustrated) $5.00 
Nagler, A. M., Shakespeare’s Stage 
Yale University Press, 117 pp., $2.00 
* Offenbach, Jacques, (MacClintock, Lander, trans.) Orpheus in America 
Indiana University Press, 199 pp., $4.50 
* Oppenheimer, George, (ed.) The Passionate Playgoer 
Viking Press, 623 pp., $5.95 
* *Patrick, J. Max, Savannah’s Pioneer Theatre 
University of Georgia Press, 89 pp., $2.00 
Redgrave, Michael, Mask or Face 
Theatre Arts Books, 188 pp., $3.75 
Seldon, Samuel and Sellman, Hunton, Stage Scenery and Lighting 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 394 pp., $5.50 
» Shattuck, Charles H., (ed.) Bulwer and Macready 
University of Illinois Press, 278 pp., $5.75 
» Stanislavski, Constanin, (Hapgood, Elizabeth R., trans.) Stanislavski’s 
Legacy 
Theatre Arts Books, 182 pp., $3.50 
Stanislavsky, Constanin, (Nowack, Helen, trans.) Stanislavsky Produces 
Othello 
Theatre Arts Books, 244 pp., $4.25 
* Wilson, John Harold, All the King’s Ladies 
University of Chicago Press, 202 pp., $3.95 
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JEAN ANOUILH’S tribute to Giraudoux appears here in English for 
the first time. A collection of five of Anouilh’s plays in English 
translation has just been published by Hill and Wang in their 
Mermaid Dramabook series. 


ARTHUR EVANS is a graduate student in French Literature at the 
University of Minnesota. 


WALLACE FOWLIE teaches at Bennington College. He is the author 
of numerous books and articles on contemporary French literature, 
the most recent of which is Guide to Contemporary French Litera- 
ture: From Valery to Sartre published last year by Meridian Books. 


EUGENE H. FALK is an advisory editor and frequent contributor to 
TDR. He is best known for his Renunciation as a Tragic Focus. 


Mary Douctas Dirks last appeared in TDR as the translator of 
Beaumarchais’ Preface to The Marriage of Figaro. Mrs. Dirks is 
presently working on a dissertation on dramatic literature at 
Columbia. 


JOHN GASSNER is Sterling Professor of Playwriting at Yale. He is 
an advisory editor and frequent contributor to TDR. He is the edi- 
tor of the Best American Plays: Fourth Series (1951-57) which 
was published last year by Crown. 


GERMAINE BREE is professor of French at Rutgers and is presently 
serving as visiting professor at Wellesley. She has published num- 
erous books on the modern French novel the most recent of which 
is Camus published in 1958 by the Rutgers University Press. 


ORESTE F. PucciIANI is professor of French at UCLA. He is well 
known for his The French Theatre Since 1930. 


JOHN RAIKES has translated several of Giraudoux’ plays and is 
well-known in England for his work on the modern French theatre. 


RIMA DRELL RECK is an instructor in French at Tulane. She is pres- 
ently completing a dissertation on the Aesthetics of André Malraux 
at Yale. Her work has also appeared in Yale French Studies. 
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